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Wellesley Girls Knitting for the Belgians 
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THE ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS, BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE friends of woman suffrage began their 


crusade in Massachusetts sixty-five years 

ago. It has been a long fight, filled with 
many discouragements. No one can say what 
or when the end will be, but the battle took a 
new turn last month, when the legislature, for 
the second successive year, voted to submit an 
equal suffrage amendment to the people of the 
state at the next general election. Massachu- 
setts will be the first New England State to 
vote on such a change in its constitution. 
Several other eastern states will also pass upon 
the same issue at the polls this year or next— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. Up to this time Illinois is the 
only state east of Kansas that has granted 
the ballot to women. In a number of other 
states, however, they have the right to vote for 
members of school boards. 

& 

URING the past few months, the little 
D group of Wellesley girls who knit as 

they walk along the campus paths—as is 
shown on the cover of The Companion this 
week—has had its duplicate, indoors and out- 
doors, in a thousand places. Everywhere, in 
their homes and in all kinds of public places, 
women and girls have been knitting articles of 
wearing apparel for the soldiers in the trenches 
of Europe or for the destitute Belgians. Stock- 
ings, mufflers, sweaters, wristlets, underwear 
—what a revival there has been in the use of 
the knitting needles, which were so much more 
common in the days of our grandmothers than 
they have been in recent years! All this has 
been a good thing for those taking part in the 
great war and for the victims of the war, but 
it has been more than that. It has roused a 
spirit of service and helpfulness that blesses 
the knitters and those near them. 

& 

AINE clings to its habit of holding its 
state election in September; it and 
Arkansas are the only states that have 

general elections in that month. Vermont, 
which long shared with Maine the distinction 
of being a ‘‘barometer state,’’ made the change 
from September to November two years ago. 
Last month the question of making the same 
change came before the Maine Legislature, 
and the Senate, after a long debate, killed 
the plan by a vote of seventeen to fourteen. 
The arguments in favor of a change were the 
desirability of uniformity with the other states, 
and the saving of the expense of two election 
days in presidential years. 

The opponents of a change frankly urged 
the advantages that the state gets through 
holding its election before those in the country 
at large, especially the presence of the leading 
campaign speakers of the great parties. They 
also made a point of the cold weather and the 
muddy roads that are common in November, 
since a large part of Maine is farther north 
than the rest of New England, and argued that 
a November election day would disfranchise 
many aged and infirm voters, and would be 
less advantageous than a September election 
day for the women—when they have the ballot. 
By November, also, many men have gone into 
the woods for the winter. It was evident that 
there is very little sentiment in the state in 
favor of a change, for the legislature received 
no petitions in favor of it, and only one man 
appeared before the committee to which the 
measure was referred. 


HE picture at the top of this page shows 
"Tite building into which the Massachusetts 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals moved late in February. This fine 
structure serves a triple purpose: it is an 
animal hospital, the largest and best in the 
country; it is the permanent headquarters of 
all the activities of the society; it is a fitting 








memorial to George T. Angell of Boston, who 
founded the society almost half a century ago, 
and who gave his life to its work. 
ing stands in the Fens district of Boston, at 
the corner of Longwood Avenue and Worthing- 
ton Street. Near by are the Harvard Medical 
School and the largest and most notable group 
of hospitals in the world, as well as public 
buildings of special prominence—the Boston 
Art Museum, the Boston Opera House, and 
the new million-dollar home of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Boston is true to its traditions in giving such 
a conspicuous place to a building devoted to 
work for dumb animals. The first anti-cruelty 
society in America was formed in Boston, and 
in that city was established the first periodical | 
dedicated to humane work. 

The cost of the building, which is known 
as the Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals, 
was $200,000. It is built of red brick, with 
sandstone and granite trimmings. It has no 
‘*frills’’ inside or outside, but nothing is lack- 
ing that will be needed to make it serviceable, 
durable, and sanitary. It will care for sick or 
injured animals of all kinds, but it is intended 
especially for horses, and a free dispensary is 
a part of its plan of service. By a special 
clause in the building articles no surgical or 
medical experimenting shall ever be done 
on any animal intrusted to the care of the 
institution. 
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HOW RUSSIAN TROOPS MARCH. 
HE Russian regiments on the march are 
the most informal organizations in the 
world, says an Associated’ Press letter 


from Warsaw. A few officers ride ahead, and || 
then, in no particular formation, come the | 
troops, some on one side of the road, and some | 


on the other. Toward the rear they straggle 
off in dwindling streams, wandering about the 
fields and plodding here and there, just as if 
each was off on an individual walking trip. 

For miles after a regiment has passed, you 
see little groups trudging along, apparently 
perfectly contented and without a worry in the 
world. Yetat night they all appear for rations, 
and in the morning they start off again in a 
solid formation. 

1 am told that this method of marching has 
greatly puzzled the German airmen who try 
to estimate the numbers of troops that are 
moving. When the men are so strung out, it 
is almost impossible from any height to tell 
how many battalions or regiments there are in 
the marching column. Most armies march in 
solid masses that can be seen and estimated 
accurately from a great distance. 

‘The more you see of the rank and file of the 
Russian army, the more you like the common 
soldier. He is the most good-natured, child- 
like, playful person in the world; and in the 
month I have been with the army I have not 
seen any disorder. On the road and in the 
camp all seem contented and happy as long as 
the weather is fine. It must be admitted they 
look a little dismal in the rain. 
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A POET’S DOG. 


Mrs. Stevens, who posed as a literary 
woman, professed a great admiration 
for Lord Byron’s poetical works. 
She had recently purchased a little dog, and 
was showing him to a caller. 
‘‘What have you named him?’’ asked the 
caller. 
‘*Perchance,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘What a singular name for an animal!’? 
commented the caller. 
‘“*T named him for Byron’s dog,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Don’t you remember the line 
where the poet says, ‘Perchance my dog’ ?’’ 


The build- |, 
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“Apples for Profit and Use” 


wagonloads for aria sen heneeha tor 
the home. The interes chapter 
apples in our 1915 Fruit Book rata’ - 
methods of selecting, planting and 


our — 
Varletios~-all uaranteed true-to- 
well rooted. Other 
chapters deeeribe our full line of pears, 
plums, strawberries, currants, ornamen- 
tal shrubs. Write for b book today. Free, 
Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. 
Box Y Yalesville, Conn. 








your stove 
this way: 


In the first place if you want a thin» 
hard, brilliant, lasting lustre use a polish that 
will give that result. There is only one 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush. [et dry, then 
| polish with cloth or brush. By using this polish 
| and following this me , all the mess, dust 
and fuss are avoided, and stove polishing be- 
comes a pleasure—because its a pleasure to 
see your stove looking like new all the time. 
look at the can and be sure you 
get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 












SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. 












Economy 
and Health 


‘*The habitual daily indulgence in 
coffee, even in moderate quantity, by 
those who are oversensitive to its 
action, invariably leads to functional 
disorder of the nervous system.’’— 
W. M. Leszynsky, M. D., Consult- 
| ing Neurologist, Manhattan Eye and 

Lar Hospital, New York. 


| Coffee doesn’t do any- 
body any good—it is likely 
to do harm. 


Old Crist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Is safe and satisfactory, 
and cuts 75% off your cof- 
fee cost—200 cups to the 
pound—10 for a cent. 





Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Makers of Old Grist Mill Whole Wheat 
Flour and other Health-Food Products. 









Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
| whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
| and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








¢ A BLEND of the very finest 

peanuts obtainable. A whole- 
some, nutritious food, cheaper 
than butter, more nourishing 
than meat. 


“Penolia” 


| Pure nut food in most convenient 
} and delicious form. 

| 14 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 

If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 


jar by parcel post. 
. Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. ) 











LCF elbbated oheteitatensy 
Drag Saws, | 


Graaberte Saws. 


Grinding Mills ete. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CoO. 


BOSTON,MASS. 


Ask Your 
Grocer 
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Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit 

Marmalade 


Really delicious Marma- 
lade without that bitter 
taste. Made from oranges, lemons, 
and sugar. One of the purest, most health- 
ful, most enjoyable preserves ever put 
upon the market. Try it and you’ll find 
it’s one of the things you can’t do without. 


Get a jar of your grocer and try a 


Marmalade 


Sandwich 


and see how deli- 
cious a thing you 
have been missing 
all these years. 


Made by the Makers of Grandmother’s Mince Meat 
WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. J 





25 cents. 


























QC)RDINARY ready roof- 
ing demands paznting 
every two years or so. Ama- 
tite Roofing has a mineral 
surfaceand needs no painting 
—and it costs no more than 
ordinary ready roofings. 
That's the whole story. 
Amatite comes in rolls, 
ready to lay. Nails and liquid 


cement are furnished free. 
No skilled labor is required. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 










BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham KansasCity Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 





A 





“For Barns Barns ana Stables 


Amatite is waterproofed with 
coal tar pitch, the greatest 
waterproofing compound 
known. When you buy Ama- 
tite, you buy a roofing that 
will never cause you care 
or worry. 


Look into the Amatite 
proposition. We will send 
you sample and booklet free. 

Address nearest office. 


Creonoid Ls Destrover 


Creonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies and 
Feit wn insect torment. Equally useful in the 

en house to destroy lice and keep them at a dis- 
tance. The cost is tnifling. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 
Jet black. Water-proof, elastic and durable. 






Ideal for rubber roofings and out-door metal and 
woodwork. Use it for water tanks, silos, fences, 


<> 





farm machinery, etc. 


Cleveland Cincinnati 
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HE stolen schooner 
| Surprise presently 
got under way 
again, and laying a 
southeasterly course that 
would take her clear of 
Cape Cod, resumed her 
flight. With all snug 
below and aloft, she 
foamed through the 
boisterous seas. Behind 
her plunged the Mo- 
hawk, in poor condition 
for a race offshore in 
such weather as that. 
The fact that the Mo- 
hawk leaked had not 
worried Jim Newhall; 
but he was dismayed at 
Capt. Edward Ken- 
nedy’s apparent inten- 
tion to make a long 
voyage of it, instead of 
scudding up or down the 
coast until he- and his 
rogues should have a 
chance to quit the Sur- 
prise and take to their 
heels. 

Jim summoned Billy 
Marvin, and they went 
to confer with Miss 
Ophelia Whidden, who 
was doggedly trying to 
put the galley in order. 
At some recent time the 
Mohawk had been laden 
with soft coal, and the 
black dust had sifted into 
every crack and corner 
of the deck. The two 
young men had smears 
of it on their faces; their 
torn shirts and duck 
trousers were begrimed. 
They looked like scare- 
crows. As Miss Ophelia 
gazed at them her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘*T just can’t help breakin’ down 
and having a good cry,’’ she said, 
with a sob. ‘‘It’s the woman of it, 
I suppose, though I’m not accus- 
tomed to ask favors on account of 
my sex. - This is the first good look 
I’ve had at you two boys in broad 
daylight. ’’ 

‘‘Sympathy is what we want,’’ said Jim. 
‘¢What have you found to eat, and how much 
is there of it?’’ 

‘‘Six loaves of bread, a side of bacon, two | 
pounds. of coffee, and a few cans of tomatoes | 
and beans. It’s what those pirates must 
have bought uptown last night after Billy 
met ’em. There was a gallon jug of whiskey, | 
which I flung overboard. Fresh water is | 
awful scarce. I guess they didn’t have much 
use for it.’’ | 

‘“‘Then we can’t stay at sea long,’’ said | 
Jim. ‘‘I didn’t stop to think ahead. When | 


| as good as that. ’’ 


ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 





“I SHALL DRESS FOR DINNER TO-NIGHT,” WILLIAM SAID GRAVELY. 


| amusing in the aspect of the Mo- 
hawk and her disconsolate crew. 
‘*You want me stop and lend you 
men enough to capture that other 
schooner ?’’ he bawled. ‘He stole 
her from you? What’sthat? And 
then you turned round and stole 
his? That’s funny enough for a 
joke book. Tell me another one 
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elbows on the sill and laughed uproariously. 
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of it on the floor. Against the | 
walls were several boxes and bas- 
kets filled with a jumble of articles— | 
silverware, clocks, boots and shoes, 
china plates. As a collector, Capt. 
Edward Kennedy showed an aston- 
ishing variety of taste. Jim called | 
Billy Marvin. 


The two carried some of the| 
And the captain leaned his | clothing into the cabin where there was room | 
| to examine it. 


Jim held up an elaborate eve- 


‘*Well, won’t you send a message to Bos- | ning gown with a Paris label on it. 


ton?’’ Jim frantically shouted to him. ‘‘ Ask | 


we saw the Surprise running away from | a revenue cutter to come out after the schooner | exclaimed, ‘‘tell her to come to the show !’’ 
‘*T shall dress for dinner to-night,’’ William 


us, chasing her seemed the one thing to do. | 
Perhaps we ought to have gone ashore. | 
What do you think we had better do, Miss | 
Ophelia ?’’ 

‘*You want to know whether to put into | 
port or keep on going?’’ Miss Ophelia ex: | 
claimed, with a flash of her wonted spirit, as | 
she wiped her eyes. ‘‘Well, I’d say with my | 
dyin’ breath to follow our vessel if we have | 
to beg provisions from a passing ship. That 
outrageous Kennedy will have to fetch up| 
somewhere. But O dear, whenever I think of | 
iny spick-and-span pantry, with the scalloped | | 
paper on the shelves,—and I baked pies and a | 
crock of doughnuts only yesterday for those | 
robbers to eat,—and our cosy cabin with my 
canary bird in the window, and the potted | 
yeraniums,—and the tin box with all our| 
worldly cash,—if I had time I’d let myself | 
‘njoy a fit of hysterics. ’’ 

‘*Make it hysterics for two,’’ remarked Billy | 
Marvin woefully. ‘‘What we need most is | 
leep. We'll have to stand watch and watch.’’ | 

Jim returned aft to relieve Andrew Smart | 
ut the wheel. After much toil at the pumps | 
n the part of the crew, the Mohawk had 

ghtened, and was again working up to wind- 

ard of the Surprise. The two schooners | 

‘ere overtaking a string of empty barges that 

ere wallowing down the coast behind a large | 
“eel tug. As a forlorn hope, Jim, flying an | 

‘nsign at half-mast as a signal of distress, | 

eered so as to pass within speaking distance | 

{ the tug. The captain of that craft leaned | 


‘rom the wheelhouse window with a mega- | 
hone in his hand; he seemed to find something | was piled with clothing, and there was more | an easy chance to pick up $180. They stole | several journeys between the galley and the 


| him to rummage in the cabin. 
| he was anxious to discover whether Captain | 


| Surprise. You can tell them what she looks | 
| like and how she is heading. ’’ 

‘*l’m bound to Norfolk. You’re drunk or 
| daffy, and you look like pirates yourselves!’’ | 
shouted the captain of the tug as he rang the 
| engine-room bell and the trailing hawsers 
| tightened between his barges. 

Jim was more disappointed thanangry. His 
story did sound preposterous, and judging by 
his experience with the captain of the tug, he 
would have small chance of finding help at sea. 

In his ripened wisdom, Andrew Smart sug- 
gested that they follow the Surprise until she 
had passed Cape Cod. Then if Captain Ken- 
nedy still bore away to the southeast, out into 


the Atlantic, the Mohawk could make for the 


nearest port and communicate with the gov- | 
ernment officers. If, however, the Surprise 
should double round the Cape, the Mohawk 
could chase her into Vineyard Sound. 

In the middle of the forenoon the sun broke 
through the clouds and the wind decreased a 
little. Both schooners shook out their reefs | 
and set topsails. .When it came Jim Newhall’s 
turn to snatch a two-hour nap, curiosity led 
For one thing, 


Kennedy carried any ship’s papers that might | 
throw light on the history of the Mohawk. 
The door of the only stateroom was secured 
| with a padlock. Jim smashed his way into it 
| with an axe. The room was lighted only by 
a small bull’s-eye porthole, against which the 
green seas were washing; Jim had to light a| 
candle before he could see clearly. The bunk | 


| said gravely, as he held up a white waistcoat | 
| and black swallow-tailed coat. 


They were young enough quickly to forget 


hidden treasure. 


their troubles in the delight of finding this 

The first basket that they | 
explored contained silver-backed brushes, mir- 

rors, and candlesticks, as if some one had 

pilfered bureaus and dressing tables wholesale. 

Many of the articles bore the engraved mono- 

| grams of their owners. 


‘*Right here is where we begin to solve the 


arm, ’’ 
Billy?’’ 


said Jim. 


mystery of Captain Edward Kennedy, whose | 
initials, ‘L. M.,’ are tattooed on his right 
‘**Do you understand, | 

| settle any faster. 


Marvin nodded, but his thoughts were else- 


where. 


thoughtfully. 


He wanted to own that white waist- | 
| coat and to wear it in Blue Harbor. 
was also a pair of patent leather shoes of just 
his size. 


| seams to work open. 


| anter,’’? he replied gently. 
|made up her mind to go to Davy Jones’ 
‘*As soon as Miss Ophelia wakes up,’ he | 


| ery any more. 


There | 


the Surprise as an after- 
thought. She doesn’t fit 
the description of the 
Mohawk, and so no one 
will be looking for them 
in our schooner. It was 
a way to escape.’’ 

‘*But see here, Jim, 
they left hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of plunder 
behind them. ’’ 

‘*What good did it do 
them if they didn’t dare 
to dispose of it? My 
notion is that Kennedy 
had come to the end of 
his rope.’’ 

Jim blinked drowsily, 
kicked off his shoes, and 
fell asleep on the floor. 

On deck Andrew 
Smart steadfastly 
steered the laboring 
schooner. He felt now 
likea very old man. He 
was paying the~price of 
his superb work the 
night before. His bones 
ached with rheumatism, 
and he swayed on his 
feet as he gripped the 
spokes of the wheel with 
his knotted fingers. He 
noticed with troubled 
eyes that the Surprise 
was widening the dis- 
tance between the two 
vessels. The Mohawk 
was carrying all the sail 
she could stand. Her 
topmasts bent like 
whips, and yet she was 
slowly dropping astern. 

‘*Time to pump 
again!’? he muttered. 
‘*Too much water down 
below. There’s no life 
in the feel of her. But I hate to 
rouse those boys out. It’s cruel 
hard work for ’em.’’ 

He let the schooner come up into 
the wind; then he pushed back a 
hatch cover and peered into the 
shadowy hold where water washed 
and gurgled. Lowering a rod, he 
measured its depth; then he gravely 
shook his head. The Mohawk was 
leaking faster than the pump could clear her. 
The rough weather and the press of canvas 
under which they were sailing had caused her 
It was useless longer 
to pursue the Surprise. 

Miss Ophelia found him gazing at the wetted 
length of sounding rod. 

‘*More bad news, Uncle Andrew?’’ she 
shouted. ‘‘You look utterly disecouraged.’’ 

‘*T’ve seen times when things seemed pleas- 
‘*This vessel has 


locker in a hurry. She’s just let go all at 


| once, like the one-hoss shay. Fillin’ up at 


the rate of two foot an hour.’’ 

Miss Whidden would not permit herself to 
Here was another crisis that 
she must face without flinching. 

**Tf that skiff will stay afloat with us four 
partners in it, I presume we’ll be rescued 
somehow. And we ought to be thankful that 
our own schooner isn’t sinking under our feet. 
Hadn’t I better pack up some things to eat?’’ 

‘*Yes. There ought to be plenty of vessels 
in sight, but there ain’t. I’m-no hand to 
complain, Miss Whidden, but we don’t seem 
to be real lucky.’’ 

‘*Shall I go tell the boys, Uncle Andrew ?’’ 

‘*Might as well. I never saw a schooner 
I shouldn’t wonder if the 
bottom had dropped right out of her.’’ 

Miss Ophelia whisked into the cabin, and 
halted to stare at the plunder strewn about. 
Then seizing a leather bag, she dropped into 


| it a hair brush, a small mirror, and sundry 
Jim had been looking round the stateroom | other articles. 
‘*It’s pretty plain,’’ he said | 
| finally, ‘‘that they were salt-water burglars | explained to him. 
| who broke into country houses on the shore, | than rescued lookin’ the way I do. 
and sailed away with the loot. The police | awful pity, but this wicked schooner has made 


Jim Newhall opened his eyes. 
‘‘’m just borrowing a few things,’’ she 
‘*1’d sooner be drownded 
It’s an 


were probably making it hot for them, and so | up her mind to founder.’’ 


Kennedy was afraid to run into port. When | 
| he found there was no more grub and no | deck. Hull-down on the horizon flashed the 
money to buy it with, he sneaked into Salem | sails of a fisherman. 


Jim waked Billy Marvin and rushed on 


There was nothing 


at night, intending to be off again next morn- | nearer except the Surprise, which was bowl- 


ing.’’ 


‘¢And his men were pawning some of this | heed to the water-logged Mohawk. 


stuff when I met them,’’ said Billy. 


‘*Of course. 


And we happened along as 


|ing merrily along on her course, paying no 
Fortu- 
nately the sea was no longer too rough for the 
skiff to survive in it. Miss Ophelia made 


122 BED 
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cabin — once to borrow two handsome suit | the decency to send a telegram to our home vil- | we belong to the Mohawk while we wait and 


cases in which to keep the provisions dry, and 
again to select a warm coat. 


%? 


| lage of —’’ She stopped with a sudden gasp. 


| Jim Newhall had nudged her, and she had | 


|see whether the Surprise isn’t heard from. 
I swear I’ll never go back to Blue Harbor 


‘If we’re not picked up by dark,’’ she said, | understood. They must take time to think | without our schooner. ’’ 


‘we may have to spend a chilly night of it.’’ | before letting this story of failure and scandal | 


The pieces of solid silver she insisted on | 
taking with her. They were probably wedding | 
presents, she said, and an advertisement might 
restore them to their lawful owners. 

When the schooner’s deck was almost level 


with the water they stowed themselves in the | 


skiff. 
There were no exciting scenes. They shoved 
away from the Mohawk, and quietly waited 
for her to go under. 

‘«'This has been the queerest voyage that ever 
I heard of,’’ said Jim Newhall with a sigh. 

‘You had better take a last, lingering look 
at the perfectly good schooner Surprise, owned 
by Captain Freeman Blair of Blue Harbor,’’ 
murmured Marvin. 

With very little fuss the stone - ballasted 
Mohawk sought the depths of the Atlantic, 


and the skiff tossed at the edge of the whirl- | 


pool that closed over her. Three hours later 


a large passenger steamer bound from Savan- | = 
nah to Boston passed near enough to observe | 


the drifting crew, and picked them up. 

The captain welcomed them courteously, 
and his manner was matter-of-fact until Jim 
Newhall began to tell what had befallen them. 

“The Mohawk, did you say?’’ he asked 
with a keen glance. ‘‘Um-m! Come into 
the saloon with me, and bring your crew.”’ 

A steward who had collected the things that 
had been saved from the skiff was about to 
stow them in a stateroom. The master of the 
steamer stopped him. 

‘*Bring all that stuff to me, right away,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I want to look it over.’’ 


Jim and his friends followed in silence, and | 
seated themselves in a row at one of the long | 


dining tables. The captain carefully closed 
the doors; then he examined the sole-leather 


suit cases, and dumped out the contents of | 


Miss Whidden’s borrowed bag. He weighed 
in his hand the pieces of solid silver that she 
had rescued from the wreck, he eyed with 
deliberation her fashionable coat, and fingered 
its satin lining. Then he looked hard and 
long at the three men of the Mohawk’s crew. 

Their appearance was not likely to impress 
a stranger favorably. Uncle Andrew Smart 
needed shaving, and his benevolent features 
were heavily streaked with coal dust. Billy 
Marvin had a bruised nose, and bore a red 
welt on his jaw. Jim’s shirt had been half 
torn from his back, and a smear of grime on 
his face made him look as if he had a black 
eye. Instead of his usual engaging smile, he 
wore a very unhappy scowl. 

Presently a steward appeared with a news- 
paper, which seemed to be what the captain 
was waiting for. He scanned its pages until 
he found a brief article. 

‘*T remembered reading this at Savannah in 
the last Boston paper that came before sail- 
ing,’’ he said with heavy emphasis. 

“New London, June 24. The numerous bur- 
glaries on the Long Island and Connecticut shores 
of the Sound have been traced to a small, black 
schooner called the Mohawk, which is believed 
now to be cruising to the eastward. She was 
seen off Morton’s Cove shortly before the country 
estate of Horatio Follinsbee was raided and the 
house ransacked. A vessel answering this de- 
scription appeared at Spouting Rock on the night 
when a wholesale robbery was committed at the 
home of Senator Howarth. Reports from other 
places indicate that the depredations of the Mo- 
hawk have been extensive. The crew is reported 
to consist of four men.” 

The master of the steamer looked up from 
the newspaper, and pointing at Uncle Andrew 
Smart, said: 

‘“*¢An elderly man as leader,’ says this 
article. ‘Hair streaked with gray—looks like 
a hard drinker.’ That fits you toadot. Two 
seamen—both young fellows. ’’ 

The speaker glowered at Jim Newhall and 
Billy Marvin. ‘‘I never saw a harder-looking 
pair of young dock rats than you. So far it’s all 
plain sailing. Nothing is said about a woman. 
I take it she’s the cook, and stayed aboard the 
schooner while the rest of you sneaked ashore 
in the dark.’’ He picked up a silver loving 
cup, and spelled out an engraved name. 

“Horatio Follinsbee! A trophy of some 
kind! And the letters on the end of that suit 
case could stand for Elmer P. Howarth, United 
States Senator. I’ll look the rest of the stuff 
over later. Did you lose much of your loot 
when the Mohawk went down? This copy of 
the Boston paper tripped you.’’ 

The captain was a self-contained man who 
seldom raised his voice. Uncle Andrew Smart 
had heard scarcely a word of what he said, 
and patiently waited for the interview to end, 
but Jim Newhall flushed to his ears. 

‘*But you have given me no chance to tell 
you the truth, sir!’’ he cried. ‘‘This is the 
silliest nonsense. You’re all tangled up. It 
will be simple enough to prove who we are —’’ 

‘*T must go back to the bridge, ’’ the captain 
interrupted curtly. ‘You can tell your yarn 
to the Boston police. Here, steward, watch 
these people until I can send the second mate 
down to lock them up.’? 

Miss Ophelia Whidden, who had been quite 
overcome with shame and horror, cried im- 
ploringly, ‘‘You’ll soon find out what a dread- 
ful mistake you’ve made, if you’!l only have 


| other desire than to- finish as 


fill Blue Harbor with derisive laughter. Capt. | 
Freeman Blair would have to come to Boston 
to identify them. No, they must first try to 
work out their own salvation. 

‘*T’m glad I didn’t try to explain it to that 
muddle-headed captain !’’ growled Jim. ‘‘He 





| Luck is simply bound to turn. Let them think 


‘‘Captain Freeman Blair predicted a highly 
interesting voyage,’’ said Billy Marvin. ‘‘He 
was a prophet. ’’ 

‘*And I called it a picnic vacation. There’s 
no fool like an old fool!’’? murmured Miss 
Ophelia Whidden. 

‘*‘What was it the captain found so enter- 





It was not a dramatic shipwreck. | thinks he did a great piece of detective work. tainin’ in the newspaper?’’ mildly inquired 


Uncle Andrew Smart. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Katherine Marcy awoke with the 
“@-aching, oppressive thought that the 
dreaded ‘‘elocution day’’ had come. The elo- 
| cution class at the Alden School was held twice 
| a week, at ten minutes after eleven on Tuesday 


fos Tuesday and every Friday 


|and Friday; and during the fifty minutes that | 


| the session continued Katherine Marcy suffered 
torture. No one guessed how much agony of 
mind those elocution classes caused her, for 
she hid her suffering from everyone. 
girls would never understand, she thought, if 
| they knew that she—a great girl 
almost six feet tall, towering far 
above everyone else in the school 
—was so frightened every time 
she had to stand before them and 
recite that it was only by clench- 
ing her hands that she kept from 
trembling visibly. She would 
rather have them think that she 
was blundering, awkward, and 
stupid, than to have them know 
that she was a coward! 

So on Tuesdays and Fridays 
she stood before the class, twist- 
ing and clenching her large 
hands, and breathlessly spoke a 
long string of words, with no 





soon as possible, and t6 have her 
ordeal over. At her side Miss 
Sanborn, the teacher of elocution, 
groaned with despair, and moved 
about restlessly. She was a little, 
fiery woman, with brown eyes and 
red hair. Her movements were 
swift and graceful, and her voice 
had a peculiar thrill and power. 
She could at will make the girls 
laugh or cry ; she could hold them 
spellbound; she could explain 
the ‘‘selections from literature’’ 
ina way that opened a new world 
before their eyes; and she could 
bring out the best possible effort 
in every member of her class 
except Katherine Marcy. Kath- 
erine was the one girl who failed 
to attain the standard that Miss 
Sanborn set for her pupils. 

Often in class Miss Sanborn 
spoke to Katherine, and tried by 
the power of her own enthusiasm 
to lift the girl above her burden of self-con- 
sciousness. Katherine was quick to under- 
stand and appreciate. Her cheeks would 
burn, and she would raise her shoulders from 
their habitual stoop. But the moment that 
Miss Sanborn cried, ‘‘Now, Katherine, you 
recite!’? all the girl’s understanding would 
slip from her; she would stumble out on the 
floor, clench her hands, and go through her 
piece as if it were a meaningless string of 
words. At last Miss Sanborn decided that 
Katherine’s failure was caused not by shy- 
ness, but by obstinate stupidity. 

One morning, when Katherine had blundered 
through ‘‘Hervé Riel,’’ Miss Sanborn lost her 
patience. 

‘“‘Are words nothing to you but empty 
sound ?’’ she cried. ‘‘I have spent more labor 
on you than on any other girl in the class, and 
yet you recite like a child of four! Why, you 
are missing the very soul and spirit of beauty! 
Words are mere words to you; you might as 
well say cat, dog, cow, chicken, and expect it 
to be a poem, as to recite as you do!’’ Miss 
Sanborn clasped her hands in despair. ‘‘You 
make me ashamed, ashamed! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself! ’’ 

The teacher did not realize how sharply she 
had spoken. She merely thought that the girl 


teach her, and moreover, that she did not want 
to learn; under the strain of listening to Kath- 
erine’s blundering and painful recital that 


out. She shrugged her shoulders now, 
turned impulsively to Olive Mills. 

‘*Olive, will you show Katherine how ‘Hervé | 
Riel’ should be recited ?’’ 

Olive stepped forward eagerly. She was a 
pretty, graceful girl, and she always recited 
with an assurance and enthusiasm that won 
the applause of her classmates. 

‘*Bravol!l’? Miss Sanborn cried, when Olive 


and | 





The | 


was entirely unresponsive to her efforts to| 


morning, Miss Sanborn’s patience had given | 


had finished. ‘‘Bravo! I’m proud of 
you!’’ Then her brown eyes darkened. 
As the bell rang for dismissal, the teacher 
turned to Katherine. 

‘*T wish to speak to you after class. I shall 
| be back in a moment; I have to get a book.’ 
As Miss Sanborn followed her pupils from 
| the room, Katherine sank back in her chair. 
| The strain of forcing herself to recite always 
|made her tired; to-day she was very near 
to tears. Miss Sanborn’s impatient, scornful 
| words had wounded her deeply. She saw 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





FOR ONE LONG MOMENT PUPIL AND TEACHER LOOKED 
DEEP INTO EACH OTHER'S EYES. 


herself standing before the class, tall, awk- 
ward, ungainly; she heard herself reciting 
like a parrot her meaningless string of words. 

‘‘Oh, I hate myself for it!’? she whispered. 
‘*T hate myself! Why can’t I recite like Olive 
Mills? I feel things just as much as she does; 
words aren’t just words to me except when I 
begin to recite, and then—then — Oh, how 
Miss Sanborn must despise me!’’ 

Katherine clenched her hands fiercely. 
There was the hurt and sting of it all—that 
Miss Sanborn should despise her. The coming 
of Miss Sanborn to the Alden School had been 
like a revelation to Katherine. From the first 
she had liked the vivacious little teacher who 
day by day had opened her eyes to hitherto 
undreamed-of beauties in literature and life. 

Katherine had fought hard to gain her 
teacher’s respect and praise; she had labored 
endlessly for it, but she could never rise from 
beneath her self-consciousness. Many hours 
she had spent in her room, preparing for the 
elocution classes. When she was alone she 
could recite freely and well—so well that at 
first she would go to class confident of her 
ability to recite the lesson satisfactorily. But 
the moment she faced the other pupils her 
courage fled and left her trembling. It was 
| not long before she lost every trace of confidence 
in herself. 
| ‘*Katherine,’?—Miss Sanborn had returned 
| to the room and stood before her,—‘‘you are 
/on the list to recite next week at the Friday 

| evening entertainment. ’’ 

| Katherine started, and grasped the sides of 
| her chair. Recite at a ‘‘Friday Evening’?! 
Stand up on the platform in the study hall, be- 
| fore three hundred pupils and twenty teachers 
| and some invited guests, and recite! It made 
her gasp to think of it. 

‘*Oh—oh—I can’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘O Miss 
Sanborn, you know how I am, you know —’’ 
| ‘It is a rule of the school,’? Miss Sanborn 
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said, coldly, ‘‘that each pupil in my classes 
shall recite at a ‘Friday Evening’ once during 
the term. No exception can be made in your 
case. I have selected ‘The Battle of Flodden 
Field’ for you. You will come to me every 
day at four for rehearsal. Now you may go.’’ 

‘*But—but, please! I can’t —’’ 

Miss Sanborn turned upon her in a flash. 
‘*Don’t tell me again that you can’t! You 
can if you’ll only try!’’ 

Katherine never knew how she lived through 
the days that followed. Each afternoon came 





| Friday evening came all too quickly; 





the torture of the rehearsals before Miss San- 
born. What miserable times they were! They 
left both teacher and pupil exhausted. Miss 
Sanborn was by turns gentle and patient, 
fierce and impatient; she entreated, encour- 
aged, rebuked, and scolded. 

**You can do it,’’ she said again and again. 
**You can do it if you’ll try.’’ 

She was determined to overcome the girl’s 
obstinacy. And Katherine, terrified by her 
approaching ordeal, hurt to the quick by Miss 
Sanborn’s sternness, blundered on hopelessly. 
at 
eight o’clock the school had assembled, and 
the guests were arriving. The evening’s en- 
tertainment began; half past eight came, then 
a quarter of nine,and Miss Sanborn announced, 
‘*Miss Katherine Marcy will now recite ‘The 
Battle of Flodden Field.’ ’’ 

Whether Katherine walked or ran to the 
platform she never knew, but suddenly she 
found herself standing there and looking into 
what seemed to her the millions upon millions 

of faces turned toward her expect- 
antly; she opened her lips. A 
moment before, she could have 
repeated ‘‘ The Battle of Flodden 
Field’’ forward or backward, but 
now no words came. She looked 
round in a daze; she opened her 
lips again. Still no words came. 
Her hands seemed cold and numb 
and lifeless, and the silence of the 
waiting audience seemed topound 
at her ears. Suddenly some one 
stepped on the platform and 
seized her arm. 

‘*Katherine Marey,’’ said Miss 
Sanborn, in a quiet and deter- 
mined voice, ‘‘you can recite that 
poem! Now begin! ‘Straight up 
the hill there rode —’ ’’ 

Katherine looked at hermutely. 

‘*Begin! Begin!’’ Miss San- 
born commanded tensely. 

‘* ‘Straight up the hill there 
rode—’’’ Katherine repeated the 

_ words as if she were in a trance. 

‘¢*'Two horsemen drench’d with 
gore,’ ’? Miss Sanborn prompted. 

‘“*Two horsemen drench’d 
with gore.’ ’’ 

‘**And in their arms, a help- 
less load,’ ’? Miss Sanborn said. 

‘**And in their arms, a help- 
less load. ’.’’ 

The audience leaned forward; 
not a sound was heard in the 
room, not a sigh or a whisper. 
Word by word Miss Sanborn led 
Katherine through the long 
poem; helplessly Katherine fol- 
lowed, always with her wide 
eyes fixed upon Miss Sanborn’s 
white face. It seemed hours 

before Katherine half whispered the final 
words, ‘‘ ‘And broken was her shield.’ ’’ 

For a moment the strained silence continued ; 
then a long sigh of relief ran through the 
audience. Miss Sanborn’s hand dropped stiffly 
from Katherine’s arm. Katherine started 
nervously, and for one long moment pupil and 
teacher looked deep into each other’s eyes. 
Then Katherine turned away, and holding one 
arm before her face, as if to ward off a threat- 
ened blow, stumbled from the stage. 

‘*O—O my dear!’? Miss Sanborn’s pained 
voice suddenly rang through the silence. ‘‘Oh, 
what have I done!’’ 

She held out her hands imploringly, but 
Katherine kept on her way, and hurried out 
at the stage door. 

Life was very strange for Katherine after 
that. It seemed to her that she could never 
shake off the horrible, haunting memory of 
that evening. In her mind she went over the 
affair again and again, and always there stood 
out with painful clearness the contempt that 
had been in Miss Sanborn’s eyes and voice. 
That hurt the girl almost more than her public 
humiliation had done. 

It is true that before she slept, on that 
memorable ‘‘Friday Evening,’’? Miss Sanborn 
had come to her, and had humbly apologized. 

‘*T didn’t realize how I was hurting and 
humiliating you before all those people, Kath- 
erine,’’ she had said, tremulously. ‘‘My only 
thought was that you could recite the poem if 
you cared to, and I forgot everything in my 
exasperation against you; and, oh, I know I 
| was horribly cruel and unjust! I am so very, 
| very sorry. Can’t you forgive me?’’ 

But the wound had been very deep, and 
Katherine answered in a choking voice, ‘‘! 
don’t believe I can yet, Miss Sanborn. I’m 
sorry, but you see, I—I can’t get over it.’’ 

After that the teacher never called on Kath- 





erine to recite in class, and the girl lost her 
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dread of the ‘‘elocution days. ’’ 


ing. At last the end of the school year drew 
near. Miss Sanborn was putting every effort 
into the preparations for the commencement 
exercises. She had written a play for a few of 
her most promising pupils, and upon that she 
labored endlessly. She always threw herself 
heart and soul into her work, and day after day 
she rehearsed the performers in their parts. She 
began now to feel the strain. She was unusu- 
ally anxious that the play should be successful, 
for it was whispered that the town was think- 
ing of asking her to manage the historical 
pageant that was to be given that summer. 


Its decision would no doubt be influenced by | 


the success of her commencement play. 

The rehearsals of the play took place in the 
study hall after school hours, and Katherine 
Marey seemed often to find it necessary to 
stay in the hall to prepare her lessons. 
were always a few other girls 


There , 


tortured her ever since that Friday evening. 


Katherine turned. Again, as they had done | in 
weeks before, pupil and teacher looked for a | opened her strong arms and drew the pale little | shrapnel shell, passed over the enemy. 


long moment into each other’s eyes. But there 


La 
ae SSA 


She attended | in her voice was all the pent-up feeling that had | was no pain, or anger, or fear, or contempt in | behind the obstinate screen of its rear guards, 
every meeting of the class, but sat silent, listen- | 


their eyes now—only respect, and understand- | was really as rapid as everyone believed. 


g, and love. With a glad sigh, Katherine 


eloeution teacher to her. 


AIRCRAFT in tie WARS 
Bo, Claude GrahameWhite © 








and most critical stage, the aéroplane ren- 
dered a service that, in the words of Sir 
John French, commander in chief of the 


[: the greatest of wars, and in its earliest 


British army in France, was ‘‘of incalculable 
In this supreme test, the military 


value. ”’ 





studying in the room, and her 
presence was not conspicuous. 
She sat with a book open before 
her, and pretended to study; but 
all the time she was watching 
Miss Sanborn, and listening to 
the ebb and flow of her musical 
voice. That voice fascinated 
Katherine. She knew that it 
was the same voice that had 
spoken to her in scorn and that 
had humiliated her; but the sting 
of that memory was losing its 
sharpness. In fact, when she 
remembered the teacher’s gentle 
apology, and her thoughtful pa- 
tience with her since that eve- 
ning, her resentment seemed to 
die away entirely. 

So it was that the girl fre- 
quently stayed in the study hall 
and listened as Miss Sanborn, 
in her clear, vibrant voice recited the prologue 
of her play. Sometimes, in her room at night, 
Katherine repeated the prologue to herself, and 


tried to get from it the same magic that Miss | 


Sanborn brought forth; there were times when 
she almost thought she succeeded ! 


Commencement day dawned clear and bright, | 
and the festivities that marked the ending of | 
Suddenly the news | 


the school year began. 
went about that Miss Sanborn had fallen ill. 


The members of the committee that under | 
Miss Sanborn’s direction had arranged the | 


entertainment for the day looked at each other 
in consternation. The news of her illness 
seemed to take the joy and enthusiasm out of 
everyone; the morning programme dragged. 
Early in the afternoon, however, Miss San- 


born appeared, looking white and tired, and | 


announced that she was better. Then things 


righted themselves, and the programme | 


marched briskly along in regular order. When 
the curtain went down just before the play 
was to begin, the spectators settled themselves 
anew in their seats, eager for the much- 
advertised treat of the day. Ina row near | 
the back of the hall the committee in charge | 
of the pageant began to whisper among them- | 
selves. 


The curtain went up. Against a back- 


ground of painted green hills stood Miss | 


Sanborn, ready to speak the prologue of the 
play. How small and pale she looked! When 
the applause had died down, she opened her 
lips. She spoke one indistinct word, and then 
faltered; her face grew livid; she gasped, 
and looked at the audience in terrified help- 
lessness. 

Katherine’s heart gave a great throb. In 
that flash of time she was feeling all over again | 
her own dismayed speechlessness on the mem- | 
orable Friday evening. Again she felt that | 
awful searing pain and sickening helpless- | 
ness. 

Miss Sanborn put her hand against the 
scenery, as if to steady herself; 


opened her lips, but still no word came from | 


them. Just then Katherine Marcy stepped | 
up on the platform and took her hand. 


said, in a voice that was strangely calm. 


tage. Then she returned, and those who 
new her stared in astonishment. Could this 
ll, straight girl, with the shining eyes and 
e strong, sweet expression about her lips, be 
> awkward, ungainly, self-conscious Kath- 
ine Marey? Katherine stepped slowly to 


toc en 


ice spoke the words of the prologue. She | 
‘consciously put into them all her pity for | 


r self-consciousness. As she went on, she | 
‘ld the audience breathless, and she ended 
th a burst of quick, glad words that fell | 
on a silence taut with feeling. Then the | 
plause broke forth, and it was not until | 
itherine heard its roar that she remembered | 
‘self. Laden with a mass of flowers, she 
shed from the stage, and almost fell into 
8s Sanborn’s outstretched arms. 

‘Here!’’ Katherine cried, thrusting the 
/wers toward her. ‘*‘Here, take them; they’re 
urs!’? She turned blindly to hurry away. 
‘O Katherine, wait!’’ 

Miss Sanborn grasped at Katherine’s dress ; 


represses 


wet ee Oo a 


“<< & 


| 7? 
| enemy’s country. 


then she | 
| power, and built to carry 
‘“*T will do it for you, Miss Sanborn,’’ she | one man, are used. These 


|machines are designed 
Katherine led Miss Sanborn gently from the | primarily for speed, and 


» front of the stage, and in an easy, clear | 


iss Sanborn, all the wonder of her own | 
\dden power, all the glory of her victory over | careful and detailed ob- 





AN ARMY AEROPLANE EQUIPPED WITH A MACHINE GUN. 


|aéroplane has indeed done all 
| that its supporters asserted that 
it could do. 

As the aéroplane is built to- 
| day, it has only two uses in war 
| that are really material, or likely 
to influence the general course of 
a campaign. Those are as scout 
and as director of artillery fire. 
| Upon occasion, of course, it is 
used as a real offensive weapon; 
from it aviators drop bombs and 
| tiny steel arrows upon the enemy, 
or make swift dashes into the 
hostile territory, and there bom- 
bard an airship shed and destroy 
or disable the lurking monster 
within it. Occasionally, one of 
| these aéroplanes may meet a 
slower-flying craft and put it out 
of action, or swooping down upon 
| the enemy, it may stampede their 
| horses ; but these services are in- 
| cidental to its chief work. It is 





when the scouting airmen, flying ahead of an | 


jarmy, are able to warn its commander of 
| some impending attack that threatens to over- 
whelm him, that they render a service that 
|may alter the fortunes of a battle, or even 
change the whole course of a great campaign. 
| Because many problems of aéroplane con- 
| struction are still unsolved, the builders of 
war aéroplanes have paid more attention to 
| one model—a stanchly built craft with a single- 
| power engine, and with its planes so shaped 
| stability in the air. Such ©. 


& 


an hour they can get more complete news than 
cavalry could have obtained in a day. 

The value of that kind of air scout was ex- 
emplified in the present war when the British 
retired from Mons. TheGerman siege guns had 


| reduced Namur ‘with disconcerting quickness ; 


and then the German hosts, pour- 
ing on in a resistless tide, had 
forced the passage of the Sambre, 
and had caused the French—upon 
whose left wing the British forces 
had been placed—to fall back 
hastily. On the evening of Au- 
gust 23d the news that his allies 
had unexpectedly retired reached | 
Sir John French. Hewas warned, 
too, that four German army corps 
had been detached from the ad- 
vancing wave; three of them were 
to attack him on his front, while 
the fourth manceuvred to outflank 
him on his.-left. 

To resist that onslaught, Sir | 
John French had only two army 
corps. His position was critical. 


In order to deal adequately with | 
the situation, he must first learn 
the exact nature of the danger | 
But time | 


that threatened him. 
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A GERMAN “ 


was short; only a few hours of daylight re- | 
mained. Here was a situation that demanded 
the services of the air scouts. The pilots, in 
their swift aéroplanes, darted away, each upon 
a predetermined course. In the rapid but com- 


| prehensive survey that they-made they found | 


the positions of the enemy, gauged the approx- 
imate strength of the advancing forces, and 
detected the exact nature of their flanking 
movement. As a direct result of their recon- 


| noissance, the British commander in chief 
jand placed as to give it the greatest possible | 


ordered a general retirement at dawn the 
next day. What would 





jan aéroplane can fly for 
| several hours without 
| alighting, and thus, even 
in a rough wind, can cross 
a wide’ section of the 


For high-speed scouts, 
| small monoplanes or bi- 
planes, fitted with a motor 
of one hundred horse’ 


they fly at more than a - 
hundred miles an hour. 
The airman in one is so 
much occupied with steer- 
jing the craft, and he 
travels at such a rapid 
pace, that of course he 
cannot examine the earth 
| below him with any mi- 
nuteness. But it is not 


servation but speed that 
|makes this kind of air 
| scout useful; for by the 
use of railways, and motor 
traction on the roads, 


}armies can move so rapidly nowadays that | 


unless a commander has some means of swiftly 
detecting the movements of the enemy, he may 
find himself menaced suddenly on his flank and 
his position endangered. 

That is where the scouts who can travel a 
hundred miles an hour are useful. The ma- 
chines rush out, not singly but in groups, and 





sweep over a given tract of country; and in 





BRITISH AVIATION STRATEGISTS 
IN CONSULTATION. 


Flight Commander Grahame-White is in 
the centre, and Lieutenant Porte 
is at the right. 


not commanders of the 
past have given for the 
all-seeing eye of such air 
scouts? Had Napoleon at 
Waterloo been served by | 
an efficient air corps, he | 
might not have blundered 
on that fatal day; and if 
on the eve of Sedan, Mac- 
Mahon had had a corps of 
air scouts, he would hardly 
have allowed himself to be 
caught in the trap on the 
Meuse. 

Air scouts have proved 
their value not only when 
the army is on the defen- 
sive, but also when an| 
offensive movement is in | 
progress. The German 
wave, as we know, | 
surged nearly to the gates 
of Paris; then came the 
turn of the tide. Back) 
rolled the invaders, with | 
the British and French 
crowding behind them. 
But the German army) 
was no broken host; its | 
rear guard, fighting | 
stubbornly, shielded the movements of the| 
troops beyond. The commanders of the pur- | 
suing army feared that if the enemy’s retreat 
was not so hasty as everyone supposed, they 


|might halt, choose favorable ground, and | 


deliver a counter attack that through its sud- | 
denness would be crushing. Before the allies | 
could pursue the foe with vigor and confidence 


| they must know whether the German retreat, 


| is a serious disadvantage. 


TAUBE” AND A FRENCH BIPLANE. 


Again the aéroplanes went out, and braving 
The 


|German rear guards could not stop them. 


The machines swept on, thousands of feet 
high, and penetrated deep into the enemy’s 
lines; and what they saw told them, beyond 
any doubt, that the retreat was no manceuvre 
of the moment, dictated by the strategy of a 
counter attack, but was general, and conducted 
at the utmost speed. 

Just as important for scouting as the high- 
speed aéroplane is the slower-flying, two-seated 
biplane, which is used for making detailed 
surveys. The pilot in this machine is respon- 
sible only for its control. An observer, who 
has maps, notebooks, and field glasses, ascends 
with him as a passenger, and it is he that 
studies the earth below. He gives his entire 
attention to that task; and moreover, the 
biplane—having some power of varying its 
speed—can slow up when it is passing over an 
important point. The notes that the observer 
obtains are consequently fuller than they could 
possibly be if he were alone in a high-speed 
machine. 

The airship offers even better facilities for 
making detailed surveys; and by means of its 
wireless plant the observer can keep in con- 
stant touch with headquarters. The value of 
the airship in warfare has been much under- 
rated for the reason that its powers and limi- 
tations are imperfectly understood. It is true 
that when it goes abroad in daylight and in a 


| clear sky it has small hope of escape when 
| attacked by hostile aéroplanes. 


In such a 
ease its bulk, which enables it to raise heavy 
weights and to fly for days without alighting, 
But the commander 
of an airship, if he has studied the limitations 
of his craft, will not expose himself to attack 
in daylight; or, if compelled to do so, will go 
out under the guard of a patrol of aéroplanes. 
An airship, hovering 
from dawn until dusk 
behind its own lines, 
protected by guns and 
by aéroplanes, can 
make a detailed and 
continuous survey of 
the enemy’s position. 
At night, with engines 
silenced, and flying so 
high perhaps that it is 
hidden among clouds, 
an airship can steal 
over the hostile terri- 
tory without being seen 
| or heard. Of course the 
enemy may detect its 
presence by means of 
} searchlights; but it is 
j not easy for a search- 
light to find it, espe- 
cially above a great 
city, where the dense 
atmosphere reduces the 
penetrating power of the light. High-angle 





| guns, throwing explosive shells, form the usual 


land method of defense against raiding airships. 

The fighting aéroplane is an important 
weapon against raiding airships; and unless 
the aéroplane has to carry the weight of a 
machine gun, it has a big advantage in speed. 
But if it carries a gun that advantage is 
greatly reduced. A rigid airship of the latest 
type should attain a speed of sixty miles an 
hour ; an aéroplane, when laden with pilot, pas- 
senger, machine gun and ammunition, does not 
as a rule exceed sixty or seventy miles an hour. 

If the aéroplane carries bombs instead of 
a@ machine gun, it must, in order to cripple the 
airship, pass directly above her, and from that 
point drop a bomb upon the craft below. But 
aéroplane pilots, when approaching an airship, 
must be wary, for it has machine guns in its 
cars, and can maintain a hot and dangerous 
fire. If the pilot of the aéroplane sees the 
airship before it sights him, his best course 
is to gain a high altitude, and then close in 
suddenly and drop his bombs. Should it come 
to a contest for height between an aéroplane 
and an airship, the bigger craft will have an 
advantage—at any rate until she has reached 
her limit of altitude, which is about ten thou- 
sand feet. An aéroplane can climb quickly 


| until it has gained a height of about six thou- 


sand feet; but after that the decrease in the 

density of the air reduces the ‘‘lift’’ of its 

wings, and its rate of ascent is much slower. 
If in a combat between an airship and an 


| aéroplane the pilot of the smaller craft has 


used all his weapons of attack without avail, 
and if he must at any cost put the airship out 
of action, he has one last desperate method of 
jattack. He can steer his machine directly at 
| the airship and allow it to crash into her hull. 
By that heroic action, although it will almost 
inevitably cost him his life, he may so injure 
the airship that she will go reeling to earth. 
Aérial fighting presents so many problems, 
and most of them are so complex, that they 
cannot be solved in one great war, or even in 
several. In the present struggle, aérial duel- 
ists, armed with inadequate weapons, have 
thrown theory to the winds, and have followed 
the simplest tactics; they gain the victories 
that fall to their share, not by theory or by 
any system in attack, but by personal pluck 
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and boldness. The pilot of a single-seated, 
high-speed machine arms himself with only a 
long-barreled revolver of large caliber. ‘Then, 
when he sights a hostile aéroplane, he at once 
assumes a vigorous offensive; he relies for suc- | 


cess solely on the speed of his machine and on and will rush through the air at a speed of | 


his skill in handling it. | 

As far back as the military competition of 
1912, the technical experts in England declared 
that a warplane must above all things be fast 
in flight and able to climb swiftly. 
which has been consistently followed in Eng- 
land, has provided British pilots in this war with 
light machines equipped with powerful engines. 
They are easy to control, and as a rule fly faster 
and ascend more quickly than any German 
adversary they are likely to meet. That ability 
to climb swiftly has enabled British pilots to 
take the offensive on almost every occasion, 
and to impose their tactics upon the enemy. 

In the construction of machines, the Germans 
have made a painstaking effort toward effi- 
ciency. Having in mind the rigors of a cam- | 
paign, and realizing that the aéroplane is at | 
best a frail machine, the German military | 


authorities exerted every effort to produce! which marks the grave of an engineer who | and then began to talk of something else. 
It is a single | wisht I had your legs to run about up there in 


a strong and dependable craft. Wherever 
possible, they replaced wood with 
metal; in some cases no wood at all 
is used in German machines, except for 
the ribs across the planes. But using 
metal instead of wood meant making 
a heavier machine; and by so shaping 
and placing the planes as to give sta- 
bility and to render less exacting the 
task of a pilot when flying in a wind, 
the Germans also lost something in 
what may be called nimbleness. The 
German machines, it is true, have 
powerful motors, and fly well and 
with admirabie reliability; but in 
moments of crisis, when a swift strug- 
gle for altitude has been in question, 
they have been outmanceuvred and 
outtiown by the swifter British craft. 

In an aérial duel of to-day the key 
to success is obviously speed, combined 
with the skill and courage of the pilot. 
The pilot, rushing forward at perhaps 
one hundred miles an hour, will seek 
to rise and sweep above his opponent; 
then, while he controls his machine 
with one hand, he leans over the hull, 
and with his revolver fires at the 
figure below. 

Of course he may not hit his oppo- 
nent; it is not easy to aim under such 
conditions. But if he fails to hit him, 
he may, at least, pierce a petrol tank, 
and cause the fuel to escape; or he 
may damage the machine in some other 
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armored craft, that carries a crew of hundreds | fight them high in their own element. So in| partridges Hiram Sewell came upon a peculiar 


of men, and that is equipped with formidable | the future, if wars continue, we may have | boulder. 


As he was stealing along a little 


guns and aérial torpedo and bomb-dropping | fearful struggles of the air—not small and | hollow among some cedars, he caught sight of 
tubes. Such a vessel will be able to reef its | isolated combats, such as this campaign has |a bit of pink rock almost completely buried in 
wing surface when traveling at high speed, | shown us, but battles desperately waged, with | scurf soil and dead leaves. He thought so 


several hundred miles an hour. 

But even against such metal-built monsters 
of the air, flying at their amazing speeds, man 
will pit his ingenuity. 


death and destruction raining from the clouds. 
There are those, however, who argue that 


such a form of war, when pushed to its ruth- 


less limit, will prove so ghastly that humanity 
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Zack Lurvey. ‘*Woodpeckers sometimes pick 


ton, there is probably no monument more | holes in trees,’? Addison remarked sagely. 


[ the Arlington Cemetery, near Washing- 
simple and yet more impressive than that 


died in the government service. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER ~ 














The old man shot a questioning glance at us, 
“es I 


THE OLD MAN STOOD REGARDING IT THOUGHTFULLY FOR SOME TIME. 


way, so that the foe will have to descend. | large block of rose quartz. Something about | the great woods. Heard you found gold up at 


Should all his bullets go wide, however, he | 
must manceuvre again until he can reload his | 
revolver, and then regain his commanding 
position. But owing to the speed at which two 
aéroplanes move through the air, and to the 
swiftness with which they rise or dive, or dart 
from side to side, aérial duels often prove 
inconclusive. Sometimes the pilot attacked 
seeks to gain the shelter of his own lines, and 
to draw his antagonist after him into range of 
the guns below. 

Many aérial duels in this war have arisen 
from the use of an aéroplane as a fire director 
for artillery. Next to scouting, that has proved 
indeed the most useful work of the aircraft. 
When a battery opens fire against trenches that 
it cannot see, an airman gives it the range. 
Flying high to escape the shrapnel shells fired 
against him, he steers directly toward the 
enemy’s lines. When he is just above their | 
trenches he drops a smoke bomb to show | 
their position to his gunners. 

An army must prevent aérial range finding | 
if it possibly can. So it may happen that just | 
as the hostile aéroplane nears the enemy’s lines | 
a fighting craft rushes swiftly upward. And | 
then the two machines circle and climb in com- | 
bat. They look very lonely and remote as they | 
wheel thousands of feet above the battle front. | 

I have pictured the duel between two single- | 
seated machines; but sometimes in addition to | 
the pilot there is in each craft a marksman | 
who, having both arms free, is able to use| 
a rifle or small machine gun. Occasionally a | 
single - seated machine meets a hostile two - 
seater; in which case, even if the pilot who is 
flying alone gains the position of advantage, 
he must still be very cautious, for the rifle or 
the machine gun in the bigger craft has a/| 
much longer range than his revolver. 

The hull of an aéroplane can now be so 
armored that a bullet cannot penetrate it; but 
although the sheathing protects the craft, it also 





reduces its speed and renders it sluggish of | 


control. A compromise is now being adopted, 
however ; vital parts only—such as the pilot’s 
driving seat and the tanks containing fuel— 
are armored with a light, tough plating. 

The difficulty of properly arming and pro- 
tecting aircraft lies in the fact that we cannot 
yet obtain sufficiently powerful engines—even 
though, in the course of a few years, the 
engines have increased in horse power from 
about fifty to two hundred. But when we 
look ahead, and estimate what may be possible 
with a power plant, not of hundreds of horse 
power but of thousands, then we can imagine 
a perfected war machine of the future—a huge, 





its beautiful color and its clear texture makes 
it seem especially appropriate as a token of 
affection for one who has gone. 

At any rate, so it seemed to Zackary Lurvey, 
when he visited Arlington Cemetery. Lurvey 
lived in our county in Maine, and at the time 
was attending a political gathering in Wash- 
ington. He was not a man whose heart was 
easily touched; in fact, at home he was con- 
sidered a ‘‘hard old citizen,’’ and few liked 
him; but beneath his harsh exterior he had 
one tender spot—the memory of his young 
wife, Rosemary, who had died at the age of 
twenty, when they had been married only a 
year. She was a pretty, blue-eyed girl, with 
a clear, sweet voice. 

Lurvey had been married twice since Rose- 
mary died, and as the years passed he had 
grown hard and unscrupulous. No one had 
ever known him to show gentleness or kind- 
ness toward anyone in his later years, and his 
shrewdness in any business transaction had 
become proverbial in our county. 

When old Zackary saw that block of rose 
quartz at Arlington, memories of blue-eyed 
Rosemary stirred his tough old heart. He 
suddenly determined to tear down the granite 
monument on her grave, and to replace it with 
a block of that clear rose stone. 

His intention was still firm when he returned 
to Maine; but he had no idea where he could 
get the rose quartz, for he was a lumberman 
and had little knowledge of minerals. He had 
heard, however, that my cousin Addison was 


from the old academy had of late been roaming 
round up near the boundary. 
One day we met him on the road. Usually 


the old fellow passed us with a surly nod, but | 
that day he pulled in his horse, and remarked | 


that it was ‘‘a fine day for the race,’’ meaning 
the human race in general. 


in good humor. 

‘‘Never told me how much you made off’n 
that cut of bird’s-eye maple you got hold of 
on the old Cranston farm,’’ he said, by way 
of beginning a conversation. 

‘Oh, we did pretty well with it, Mr. 
Lurvey,’’ Addison replied. 

‘*So I hear,’’ said he. ‘‘Pretty shrewd 
you were. I intended to buy up that lot of 
maple myself, but you were too shrewd for 
me. D’ye mind saying, now it’s over, how 
you found out that them maples was bird’s- 
eye?’’ 

We had learned from past experience never 
to give away a bit of useful information to old 





| Surprised us. 


Megantic. Some say you didn’t. Did ye?’ 

‘*Oh, a few little nuggets,’’ Addison said. 
We knew that old Zack had learned about our 
finding the nuggets, and had secretly sent a 


|man up over the boundary to prospect the 


brooks that flow into Megantic Lake. 

‘*When you was rangin’ round up that 
way,’’ the old man continued, ‘‘d’ye ever 
come across any rock that was sort of pink- 
colored, rosy like, and clear all through, real 
pretty rock?’’ 

‘*You mean rose quartz?’’ Addison asked. 

‘*T guess that’s what ye do call it. Ever see 
any of that?’’ 

‘Yes, once in a while, on ledges, where 
granite, mica, and feldspar crop out,’’ replied 
Addison, still on his guard. We could not 
imagine what old Zack was driving at. 

‘*T’d like to git a big piece of that,’’ said he. 
‘*A nice, big piece that would weigh a ton or 
two. Wouldn’t care if ’twould weigh two 
or three tons. But I want it to be clear and 
have a real rosy color to it.’’ 

Something in the old lumberman’s tone 
We wondered what he wanted 
such a huge piece of rose quartz for, but 
we knew better than to show any curiosity 





about it. Addison merely remarked that it 
would not be easy to get a mass of rose quartz 


| of that size, because it usually occurred in 


not very large outcrops from other rock, and 
because it was hard to get one without crack- 
ing it. 


| ‘*You don’t think you could get me such a 
interested in mineralogy, and that we boys | 


piece, then?’’ old Zack said. 
well, if you could,’’ he added. 

‘Oh, I don’t say it couldn’t be done,’’ 
Addison replied. 


“Pd pay ye 





That was his | 
favorite joke, and was a sure sign that he was 


‘*Wal, keep me in mind about this, when 
you’re cruisin’ round,’’ the old lumberman 
said, and drove on. 

‘*What in the world does he want with 
that?’’? Addison said. 

We guessed that old Zack had heard that 
some other mineral substance more valuable 
was associated with rose quartz, and that he 
| was trying to find out through us where rose 
| quartz abounded. 
| A year passed. We saw bits and chunks of 
| rose quartz here and there, but none of them 
| were very large; indeed the prospect of our 
lever getting a mass of the size that old Zack 
| wanted was so slight that we soon forgot about 
the matter. 
| Time went on until the fall when typhoid 
| fever broke out at the academy. School closed 
|for several weeks, and a party of us went 
|up to Boundary Camp. While out shooting 





little about it at the time that he did not even 


| mention it. 


But the next spring, when Mr. Kennard, our 


| preceptor, was giving us a talk on mineralogy, 
It is clear that he | will revolt, and that the science that revolu- | Hiram was reminded of it. 
That rule, | cannot fight them from the earth; he must | tionizes war will also end it. 


ROSEMARY 


By C.A.Stephens 


‘‘T saw a mighty pretty piece of rose 
quartz up at Boundary Camp,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t know how large it was, because I 
didn’t stop to kick the dead leaves away from 
it. I was after a flock of partridges.’’ He 
went on to tell us just where he had seen the 
rock. 

One cloudy day in the following August, 
while we were at work stacking hay in the 
meadows below Boundary Camp, Addison set 
out for the place Hiram had described, to look 
for the rose quartz. He came back at dark 
much elated. ‘‘That’s a fine piece of rose 
quartz Hiram saw up there last fall,’’ he said. 
‘*T found it. It isn’t in a ledge; there’s no 
ledge there. I think it’s a stray mass left by 
the glacial ice in the drift period. We have 

never seen any other rose quartz up 
there, you know.’’ 

‘*But how large is it?’’ we asked. 
‘*Will it weigh a ton?’’ 

‘*More, I think. I didn’t dig it 
entirely out of the gravel. It’s fine 
color—lovely. If old Zackary doesn’t 
want it, I should like it for a speci- 
men, to set by the door at home. It’s 
a beauty.’’ 

A few days later he and I went up 
there, and took a shovel and a crow- 
bar with us. Addison had not exag- 
gerated either the size or the beauty 
of the boulder. It measured four 
feet and an inch in length, by two 
feet eleven in width and by almost 


cy, the same in depth, and there were no 

‘6 sharp angles. It carried the rose tint 

b deep into the glassy clear depths of 
the stone. 


We covered it over with dead leaves 
and brush, and left it there for the 
time being. In order to take it out 
we should have to wait for snow, 
and then, after swamping a road up 
through the spruce woods from the 
hay meadows, drag it out by sled. 

The next day we met Lurvey on the 
road, and Addison asked him whether 
he still wanted to get the block of rose 
quartz he had spoken of before. 

‘*Have ye found something of the 
sort?’’ the old lumberman asked. 

‘*T think we have about what you want.’’ 

‘*Where d’ye find it?’’ he asked. 

‘*Well, it’s a long way from here,’’ Addison 
replied guardedly. ‘‘It will take a number 
of men several days to get it. But it is a 
beautiful rock. Do you want it enough to 
make it worth our while to get it?’’ 

Old Zack asked numerous questions about 
the size and color of the boulder. At last he 
said, ‘‘If what you’ve got is as handsome as 
you tell me, I’ll give ye $250 for it. But 
mind ye, I make no promises till I’ve seen 
the stone. ’’ 

‘*That’s fair enough, Mr. Lurvey,’’ Addison 
replied. ‘‘If it isn’t what we say it is, don’t 
take it.’’ 

So the matter rested until late in December, 
when the old squire gave us the use of a 
double team, which was going to the meadow 
stacks for hay, and four men, to get the boulder 
and draw it home. I was in bed with a bad 
cold at the time, and Addison went up alone 
to superintend the task. It took them two 
days to get the boulder, which they placed in 
the middle of a load of hay, down to the farm. 

Theodora and Ellen were in raptures over it 
when the men rolled it out of the hay. ‘‘Oh, 
don’t let’s sell it!’’ they exclaimed. The old 
squire, too, was impressed with the beauty of 
the stone, but he said at once that we must 
keep our agreement with old Zack. 

We sent word to the old lumberman, and a 
few days later he drove over to see the stone. 
We had unloaded the boulder in the wagon 
house, and it lay there on two pieces of plank. 
Addison rolled back the door and showed it to 
old Zack. The old man looked it over, walked 
round it, and then stood regarding it thought- 
fully for some time. 





At last he turned to us. ‘‘I’ll take it,’’ he 
| said. Without attempting to argue over the 
| price, he took out his pocketbook and counted 
out twenty-five ten-dollar notes; he hesitated a 
| moment, and then added another to the pile, 
| and handed it all to Addison. He glanced at 
|the stone again, remarked to the old squire 
that we needed more snow for logging, and 
drove away. 

‘*Ts that really old Zack?’’ said I. 

‘*Doesn’t act like him,’’ Addison remarked ; 
and the old squire cast a thoughtful look after 
the departing sleigh. 

The next day we delivered the pink boulder 
to Lurvey at the Mills. We still wondered 
what he intended to do with it. Collecting 
mineral specimens was not much like Zackary 
Lurvey. Later that winter we heard that he 
had the boulder in his room, at the Mills. 

We sent $50 of the money to Hiram, and 
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We 


proceeded to forget all about the boulder. But | ‘‘Rosemary.’? “The other graves in the little | saw the birch canoe floating on its side, near | confronted them. They had not so much to 
the following November Willis and Ben Murch, | burying ground were neglected, but old-|the fox cage. They had just launched the/| carry now, it is true, but on the other hand 
who had been out hunting, told us that they | fashioned garden flowers—one a root of rose- | Peterboro at the tail of the rapids, when they 
had seen the boulder, set as a gravestone, in a mary—bloomed about this one, and the grass | saw something black bobbing in the swirling 
little burial ground a mile and a half beyond | round it was neatly mowed. There, against a | water. 


Lurvey’s Mills. 


| background of young green pines, the rosy 


It was the head of the half-breed. He was 


Afterward we saw it there ourselves, set boulder of quartz stood, a monument to the | swimming feebly, and when they hauled him 
handsomely in a granite base about two feet blue-eyed Rosemary and to the one tender | into the canoe, was almost unconscious. He | 
high, on which was cut the single word, . chord in a hard old heart. ! 








RED never quite knew how he got back 


F 


BLACK GOLD 
Ay Frank Lillie Pollock 


In Eight Chapters. 
Chapter Eight 


! 


to camp after he had found the river. | 








and bolted back toward the landing. Fred | 
and his brother rushed after him; they reached | well. 
He found his companions still sound | the landing just in time to see him leap into} Horace stamped another hole through the| Land as fast as they could, but even with their 


- them, alive and afloat. 


had a great bleeding gash just above his ear, 
where he had struck a rock; but he was not | 
seriously injured. The boys paid little atten- | 
tion to him, but hastened to rescue their treas- | 
ure. When they came up with the birch canoe, | 
they found that the fox cage had been lashed 
to it with a strip of deerskin, and, to their great | 
relief, that the foxes were there, all four of | 
They got the cage ashore as quickly as pos- 
sible. The foxes were dripping with water, 
but looked as lively as ever. To all appear- 
ances, the ducking had not hurt them. 
The canoe itself had not come off so| 
It had a great rent in the bottom, and 


they had no packers to help them. They had 
to make two journeys of it. As they reached 
the top of the ridge on their first trip, Mac- 
gregor turned and looked back over the wild 
landseape to the northwest. 

‘Over there,’? he murmured, ‘‘is the dia- 
mond country !’’ 

‘Shut up! Stop it!’’? exclaimed Fred and 
Horace together. 

On the long carry they noticed that one of 
the fox cubs was showing signs of illness. It 
refused to eat or drink, and most of the time 
lay still in a sort of doze. Its fur was losing 
its gloss. The boys were much worried by 
the little fellow’s condition. 

‘*We must get home as soon as possible, so 
that we can put them into less cramped 
quarters,’’ said Horace, anxiously. ‘‘Some 
of the others will sicken if we don’t look 
sharp.’’ 

They hurried the outfit over the Height of 


asleep, but it did not take him long to rouse | the birch canoe, which still held the fox ‘cage, |bow. ‘Then the boys examined their new | best efforts it took them two days. When they 


them and to tell them the news. 


don’t think anyone has passed,’’ Fred said. 


In less than a minute the boys, wild with | Horace. 


joy, were hurrying through the woods again. 


It was almost dark when they reached the | struck was nowhere to be seen. 


shove off, and digging his paddle furiously into | outfit. 
**T couldn’t see any tracks on the shore. I| the water, shoot down the stream. 


From their own former store they had | 


finally launched the canoe on the river that 


la kettle, a frying pan, a box of rifle car- | flowed southward toward civilization, they felt 
‘*Afterhim! Thecanoe! Quick!’ shouted | tridges, and a sack of tea. They had taken! that they were almost home. 
{from the trappers’ supplies half a sack of! seemed no better. 


But the cub 
They raced down the river, 


They dashed back. The man that Fred had flour, a lump of salt pork, two blankets, and and in spite of portages, covered thirty miles 


Macgregor | 


river; peering close to the ground they exam- | had pinned his antagonist to the ground, and | 


ined the trail carefully, to make sure that the | seemed to have him well subdued. 


trappers had not already passed. 


The heavy rain had washed the shores, and | ‘‘Pick up that canoe in a hurry! 
no fresh tracks showed in the mud. The men the scoundrels has got away with the foxes!’’ | up the river,’’ Horace said to him. ‘*We’ve | 


had not been over the portage that day, and 
they could hardly have passed the rapids with- 
out making, a carry. They had evidently 
camped for the night at some point below, and 
would not come up the river until morning. 

After piling up some hemlock boughs for 
a bed, the boys lay down, and dropped into a 
heavy sleep. Now that the strain was over, 
Fred slept, too. In fact, for the last quarter 
of an hour he had hardly been able to stay on 
his feet. 

In the gray dawn Horace awakened them. 
They were stiff from their thirty-mile race of 
the day before, and their feet were swollen. 
Hot food—especially hot tea—was what they 
longed for; but they were afraid to make a 
fire, and they had to content themselves with 
a little raw venison for their breakfast. 

Horace thought that they could make their 
ambush where they were as well as anywhere 
else. The portage was about thirty yards 
long, and the narrow trail passed over a ridge 
and ran through dense hemlock thickets. If 
the trappers came up the trail in single file, 
carrying heavy loads, they could not use their 
rifles against a sudden attack. 

The boys armed themselves each with a 
hardwood bludgeon; then they ensconced 
themselves in the thickets where they could 
see the reaches of the river below—and waited. 

An hour passed. It was almost sunrise, and 
there was no sign of the trappers on the river. 
The boys grew nervous with dread and anxiety. 
The tree tops began to glitter with sunlight. 
It was almost six o’clock. 

‘Could they have gone some other way?’’ 
asked Fred uneasily, staring upstream. 

At that very moment Macgregor grasped his 
arm and pointed down the river. Two small 
objects had appeared round a bend, half a 
mile below. They were certainly canoes, 
making slow headway against the stiff current, 
but they were too far away for the boys to 
make them out plainly. 
they grew nearer. 

‘*The front one’s a Peterboro!’’ said Mae. 
‘*There’s one man in it, and two in the other. 
I think I can see the fox cage.’’ 

Without doubt it was the trappers. The 
young prospectors slipped back through the 
thickets, almost to the upper end of the trail, 
and concealed themselves in the hemlocks. 

‘*Above all things, try to get hold of their 
guns!’’ said Horace. 

For a long while they waited in terrible sus- 
pense. They could not see the landing, nor 
at first could they hear anything, for the tum- 
bling water of the rapids roared in their ears. 
After what seemed almost an hour, stumbling 
footsteps sounded near by on the trail, and the 
bow of the Peterboro hove in sight. A man 
was carrying it on his head; he steadied it 
with one hand, and in the other grasped a 
gun—Horace’s repeating rifle. 

When he was almost within arm’s reach 
Mac sprang and tackled him low like a foot- 
ball player. The trapper dropped the gun 
with a startled yell, and went over headlong 
into the hemlocks—canoe and all. 


Horace leaped out to seize the gun that the | 


man had dropped. Before he could touch it, 
the second trapper rushed up the trail with 
his rifle clubbed. Fred struck out at him with 
his bludgeon. The blow missed the fellow’s 
head and fell on his arm. Down clattered 
the rifle, discharging as it fell. The trapper 
made a frantic leap aside, and disappeared 
into the bushes. 

As Fred snatched up the rifle, he caught a 
glimpse of the third trapper, the wiry half- 
breed, hastening up the path. 

‘*Halt! Hands up!’’ shouted Horace, rais- 


ing the repeater. 
The man stopped, fired a wild shot, turned 


Minute by minute, 


Fred cried. 
One of | 


‘* Never mind him, Mac!’’ 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


two rifles. 
The half-breed had recovered his wits by | 


agely at them. | 


‘*You’ll find your partners waiting for you | 





MACGREGOR HAD PINNED HIS 


All three of them seized the canoe and 
rushed it-down to the landing. There they 


found the shore strewn with articles of camp | 
outfit where the men had unloaded the canoes. } 


‘*Load it in, boys!’’ cried Horace. ‘‘Take 
what we need. We’re not coming back.’’ 

They pitched an armful or two of supplies 
into the canoe. Fred’s shotgun was there, 
and several other articles that the boys recog- 
nized as their own. The rest was a fair 
exchange for the outfit that they had aban- 
doned in their tent. 

They shoved the canoe off. The half-breed 
had gained a long lead by this time. 
nearly a quarter of a mile ahead, paddling 


| frantically; he did not even stop to fire at the 


| boys. 


But there were three paddles in pur- 
suit, and the boys began to gain on him 
noticeably. 
and then the roar of rapids sounded ahead. 
‘*Got him!’’ panted Mac. ‘‘He’ll have to 
land now.’’ 
Round another bend shot the birch canoe, 


He was | 


More than two miles flashed by, | 


ANTAGONIST TO THE GROUND. 


| got what we need, and you’ll find the rest of 
| your kit on the shore where you unpacked it. 
As for your rifles —’’ 

He picked them up and tossed them into six 
feet of water. ‘‘By the time you’ve fished 
them out and mended your canoe I guess you 
won’t want to follow us. If you do, you won’t 
catch us napping again, and we’ll shoot you 
|on sight. Savez?’’ 
| The half-breed muttered some sullen re- 
sponse. The boys loaded the fox cage into the 
Peterboro, got in themselves, and shot down the 
| river again in a fresh start for home. They 
left the trapper sitting on the rock, glaring 
after them. 

Now that the strain was over and the fight 
won, the boys felt utterly exhausted. They 
kept on at as fast a pace as they could, how- 
ever, and reached the Missanabie River a little 
after noon. There they stopped to cook dinner. 

Once more they had hot, black voyageurs’ 
tea, and fried flapjacks, and salt pork. It 
| seemed the most delicious meal they had ever 








with the Peterboro three hundred yards behind, | eaten; but when they had finished, they felt 
and now the broken water came in sight. It|too weary to start up the Missanabie, and 
was a long, rock-staked chute, and the boys | reckless of consequences, they lay down and 
thought it would be suicidal to try to run it. | slept for almost two hours. 
But the half-breed kept straight on in mid-| Then they continued their journey with 
channel. | double energy, and made good progress for the 
‘*He’s going to try to run through !’’ Horace | rest of the day. 
cried. ‘‘He’ll drown himself and the foxes !’’ | They were entirely out of fresh meat, and 
The boys yelled at him; but the next instant had nothing whatever to give the foxes, but 
the man’s canoe had shot into the broken | fortunately Mac shot three spruce grouse that 
water. For a moment they lost sight of him | evening. They dropped the heads of the birds 
in a cloud of spray; then they saw him half- | into the cage; the foxes devoured them with a 
way down the rapids, going like a bullet. | voracity that indicated that the trappers had 
With incredible skill, he was keeping his craft | fed them nothing. Early the next morning 
upright. Horace by a long shot killed a deer at the 
The boys drove their canoe toward the land- | riverside. 
ing, and still watched the man. When he} It was a rough journey up the Missanabie, 
was almost through the rapids, they saw his | but not nearly so hard as the trip up the 
canoe shoot bow upward into the air, hang a| Smoke River had been. For eight days they 
moment, and then go over. | paddled, poled, tracked, and portaged, until 
Shouting with excitement, they dragged the they came at last to the point where they had 
canoe ashore, picked it up, and went over the | first launched the canoe. 
portage ata run. Far down the stream they| The ‘‘long carry’’ over the Height of Land 





the first day. The next morning they started 
before daylight, and late that afternoon reached 


this time; sitting on the bank, he glared sav- | the little railway village from which they had 


started. 

There was a train for Toronto at eight 
o’clock. They hurried to the hotel, and 
changed their tattered woods clothing for the 
more civilized garments they had left there in 
their trunks. They took the foxes with them, 
for they had determined not to lose sight for 
an instant of their valuable captives. The 
unusual spectacle of three boys with such a 
strange burden attracted considerable attention, 
especially when the contents of the willow 
cage became known. 

Before the train left, the boys had time to 
eat a civilized supper, with bread, and vege- 
tables, and butter, and jam,—almost forgotten 
luxuries,—and time also to send a telegram to 
Maurice Stark. 

On the train that night the three took turns 
standing guard over their cage of foxes in the 
baggage car. The two who were off duty tried 
to snatch a few hours of rest in the sleeping 
car; but accustomed as they were to the open 
camps, they seemed to get no air, and they could 
not sleep. It was a tedious ride to Toronto, 
but they reached the city toward noon; and as 
Fred and Horace came down the car steps 
they saw Maurice Stark pushing through the 
crowd. 

‘*What luck ?’’? Maurice demanded anxiously, 
lowering his voice, as he shook hands. ‘Did 
you find the—the —’’ 

‘*No diamonds,’’ said Fred, with a laugh. 
‘*But we brought back some black gold. Come 
and see it.’’ 

They went forward to the platform where 
the baggage was being unloaded. Macgregor, 
who had stood the last watch, was helping to 
hand out the willow cage. It looked wild and 
rough among the neat cases and trunks. 

Maurice’s eyes widened at the sight of the 
glossy, sharp-nosed animals, but Horace ex- 
claimed with disappointment, ‘‘ He’s dead !’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Peter, ‘‘the sick one keeled 
over just after you went baek to the sleeper. 
I didn’t call you fellows, because I knew there 
wasn’t anything that we could do.’’ 

The rest of the family, however, were alive, 
and looked in good condition. Their owners 
had already planned what to do with them, 
and that day they placed them in the hands of 
a@ well-known naturalist connected with the 
Toronto zodlogical park, who agreed to care 
for them. 

But the property was too valuable and deli- 
cate tu risk holding it long, and Horace at once 
telegraphed to the principal fur-breeding ranch 
in the eastern provinces. He tried at the 
same time to insure the lives of the foxes, but 
he could find no insurance company that was 
willing to accept the risk. The foxes appeared 
to be thriving in their new quarters, but the 
boys in their anxiety passed most of their 
time in the neighborhood of the animals’ in- 
closure until, three days later, a representative 
of the fur breeders arrived in Toronto. 

Then followed several days of bargaining. 
The boys had to abandon their hopes of getting 
$100,000 for the foxes, although they might 
have got even that sum if the eubs had been 
full-grown. But at the end of four days the 
trader returned to Prince Edward Island, 
taking the foxes with him, and leaving a check 
for $28,000. 

After some argument, the boys persuaded 
Maurice to accept five hundred dollars—the 
share they had promised him. The rest they 
divided equally among themselves. It was 
not so rich a reward as they had hoped for, 
| but none of them felt disposed to grumble. 

‘*It’?s more luck than we deserved,’’ said 
| Horace. 

‘**Yes,’’ said Mac thoughtfully. ‘‘And yet, 
| you know, there must be diamonds up there, 
| and if you prospected —’’ 
| But Fred and Horace leaped on him with 

mock violence, and choked him into silence. 
THE END. 
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SCENE IN PALESTINE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OME persons have friends ; others tell their 
troubles to anyone who will listen. 
Favors that we beg and pray for 
Cost us more than what we pay for. 


M 


F you send letters to Germany, remember 

that Postmaster-General Burleson has in- 
creased the rate from two cents an ounce to five 
cents, until direct communication is restored. 


but few know the right time to say it. 


HE time to begin to ‘‘swat the fly’’ is in 
the warm days of early spring, for it is 
then that the first flies appear. But do not 
leave poisonous fly paper where little children 
can get at it. ae 
OST of the holidays this year are near 
neighbors of Sunday. Washington’s 
Birthday fell on a Monday; Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, and Labor Day will all 


be observed on Monday, and Christmas falls | 


on Saturday. fess 

HE people of the United States are the 

greatest coffee drinkers in the world. Last 
year we imported more than a billion pounds, 
and used more than ten pounds apiece. In 
1894, the per capita consumption was %.3 
pounds; in 1874, 6.6 pounds; and in 1864, 3.76 


pounds. 

P apdytne: falconry went out of fashion 
in England in the days of the Puritans, 

it has survived in other parts of the world. 

In Japan, where the taming and training of 

birds of prey have been practiced for ages, the 

sport has lately been growing in popularity. 


The hawks used in Japan come from northern | 


India. & 
SERGEANT in a training camp of the 
British army went to one of the tents to 
see why the lights were not out, since the 
curfew hour was past. Being new and full of 
zeal, the sergeant made his remonstrance long 
and solicitous. As he was leaving, a plaintive 
voice wailed from the darkened tent, ‘‘O ser- 
geant, you never kissed us!’’ 
HE Governor of New York recently pre- 
sented to Dr. Ernest Everett Just the first 


nl 


ANY know how to say the right thing, | 


{by conservative rules. The spectacle of a 


| flight commander in the British air corps. | to the party pledges that a Democratic Presi- 

His article in this number of The Companion | dent refused to sign it. No such disaster 
merits careful reading. overtook the Democratic tariff plans in 1913, 
because the President took a direct, active part 
in the matter, and a caucus agreement gave 
him the support of his party. 

Nevertheless, there exists a strong conserva- 
tive feeling that, although the new method 
may sometimes produce beneficial results, it 
also contains elements of danger, and that it 
does not accord with the Constitutional prin- 
ciple that the government shall have three 
departments, each independent of the others. 
It may be the fate of the new Congress to 
determine whether the system is to be perma- 


® 


FILIBUSTERING. 


T makes a difference whose ox is gored. 
To the ordinary voter, as well as to the 
politician, a filibuster takes on a different | 
aspect, according as his party friends are the 
aggressors or the victims. 

During the last weeks of the recent session 
of Congress the opponents of the ship pur- 
chase bill conducted an extraordinary filibuster 
in the United States Senate. To members 
of the Democratic party the filibuster seemed 
an outrageous perversion of parliamentary 
procedure, and an inexcusable denial of the 
right of the majority to rule. To the Repub- 
licans it was a justifiable method of preventing 
the enactment of a measure that would intro- 
duce a form of government activity entirely 
new, and, in their opinion, liable to plunge 
the country into war. 

In the course of the long-drawn-out ‘‘de- 
bate,’’ the réles were once or twice reversed. 
The filibusterers, having for the moment 
enough members present to carry their point, 
began to clamor for an immediate vote, and 
those who had been protesting against the | 

| obstructive tactics began themselves to work 

furthér delay by making speeches many hours 
in length. If filibustering is a parliamentary 
sin, both sides are guilty of it. 

The lower House of our Congress has many 
methods of shutting off debate—among others, 
the previous question, suspension of the rules, 
special rules introduced from time to time to 
limit debate on a particular measure, and the 
| Speaker’s power to declare dilatory motions 
‘out of order. The Senate goes to the other 
extreme. Its rules permit endless debate. 
' Resolutions to establish some form of closure 

have been introduced time and again, but have 
been defeated or suppressed by Senators who 
|knew that a filibuster might some day be 
| exceedingly useful to them. 


in advance what he will approve and what he 
will reject; but we havea Congress that in both 
branches is controlled by very sntall majorities. 
Therefore, to be effective in carrying out the 
policy of the President, the caucus must be 
more strictly binding than it has been during 


the last two years. 
H sitting dry-eyed in the presence of 
death, have found relief in tears when 
the singers began, ‘‘Some Day the Silver Cord 
Will Break’?! How many of them knew that 
the writer of the hymn was a woman blind 
almost from her birth, but radiant with that 
inner light that seems so often to illuminate 
the lives of those who cannot see with the eye 
of the body? 

And now Fanny Crosby is dead, and because 
the silver cord that bound her spirit to so 
many other lives is loosed, people who never 
saw her face will mourn; for it is one of the 
characteristics of human nature that we yield 
a deeper love to those who move us to tears 
than to those who make us laugh. 

What a noteworthy life it was! Even the 
physical aspects of it challenge attention. Miss 
Crosby—or rather Mrs. Van Alstyne, for she 
was married many years ago to a blind musi- 
cian—was ninety-five years old. Her. mother 
lived to be 102, and her grandmother reached 
the age of 106; so that the three lives together 
spanned the whole period between the Revolu- 
tion and the present time. But the physical 
was the least interesting phase of Fanny 
Crosby’s life. Her title to the love that she 
won was the spirit that enabled-her to face 
with cheerful courage a life cut off from so 
much that we are accustomed to regard as 
| indispensable to happiness. Even at twelve 


* & 


FANNY CROSBY. 


OW many thousands of the bereaved, 





| In principle, filibustering is indefensible. It 
| nullifies the right of a majority to make its 
will effective. Nevertheless, it has many times | 
served a most useful and patriotic purpose in 
helping to defeat measures that everyone now 
_ acknowledges to have been ill-judged. Doubt- 
| less, also, in many cases it has prevented 
| the enactment of useful measures; but that 
| does not necessarily offset the good that it has 
| done, for the passage of a pernicious law does 
more harm than the defeat of a law that might 
be beneficial. 

The ‘‘ fathers’’ intended the Senate to be | called a hymn to good cheer, and throughout 
,@ conservative body. It has not always been | all her days she kept the same brave, optimistic 
, conservative, but it has always contained | outlook. ‘‘Let everyone strive to make the 
world a little happier for other people,’’ she 
wrote in her old age; ‘‘that is the best senti- 
ment and the truest gospel I can give you.’’ 
And again, a few years before her death: ‘‘I 
am younger than ever. I never fret, never 
worry, never think disagreeable thoughts, or 
find fault with anyone or anything. Life 
glides on like a little boat on a waveless stream, 
with beautiful flowers on either side. If in the 
whole world you can find a happier mortal 
than I am, bring him to me. I want to shake 
his hand.’’ 





, conservative men, and certainly it is governed 


| Senator talking all night and all the following 
| forenoon without a pause, while only one or 
| two of his fellow. members listen, and a 
| quorum lies snoring on sofas in the Senate 
| chamber, or in beds set up in the corridors, 
| is not edifying; but let him cast the first stone 
| who has never chuckled over a successful fili- 
| buster conducted by his own party. 


& & 


nent. We have the same President, who says | 
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good also for the two great cities, Chieago and 
Philadelphia; in New York, the city of a 
million ‘‘homes,’’ as the census uses the term, 
the percentage rises as high as 88. Spokane 
is the only one of fifty of the larger cities in 
which it falls below 50 per cent. 

For the continued well-being of a democracy, 
it is essential that every voter have a sense 
of economic responsibility. The expenditure of 
the public money is a matter that comes up in 
some form at every election; but voters who 
have had little experience in controlling any- 
thing of their own are not the persons best 
fitted to say how the public money shall be 
spent. The participation of voters unfit in 
this respect for government is one of the great 
causes of the political ills that manifest them- 
selves in our large cities and in our manufac- 
turing and mining communities. 

There is nothing that so naturally and effec- 
tively quickens the voter’s sense of economic 
responsibility as owning his house. The need 
of keeping up and improving his property 
compels him to act soberly and intelligently, 
and the care of what is his own quickens his 
perception of the rights of others. Moreover, 
when a family has once struck its roots into 
the ground it is likely to hold; and nothing 
keeps the sense of -responsibility alive in a 
man so surely as the consciousness that the 
family is united. 

® & 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 


OTHING will remain unchanged after 
N this world-wide war is ended, and one 
of the interesting movements of the time 
that cannot help being affected for good or ill 
is Zionism. The dream of a reéstablished 
Jewish state in the Holy Land, entertained 
by so many Jews at the close of the nineteenth 
century, and virtually abandoned when the 
Young Turks, with their plans for a con- 
solidated Ottoman Empire, got control of the 
government, has been revived, now that the 
very existence of that empire is threatened. 
The victory of the German-Austrian-Turkish 
alliance would destroy that dream utterly. It 
might even mean that the Jewish colonists 
who have gone to Palestine in the hope of 
building up a new centre of Jewish culture in 
the ancient home of their race would have to 
disperse again throughout the world. There 
are some thirty colonies of that kind in Pales- 
tine, and we hear that they have already begun 
to suffer at the hands of the Turks. 
If, on the other hand, the nations of the 





| years of age she wrote what might well be | 


Triple Entente are victorious, we may expect 
that they will see to the fulfillment of Mr. 
Asquith’s words: ‘‘The death knell of Otto- 
man dominion, not only in Europe, but in 
Asia, has been sounded.’’ The garments of 
the Turk will be divided, and to whom, if not 
to the Jews, shall Palestine fall? There is no 
other race in the Holy Land with a strong 
national feeling. England, which has always 
been more sympathetic than the other powers 
with the national aspirations of the Jews, 
would be glad to have such a state—sure to 
be friendly, and sure not to be too strong—on 
the flank of Egypt; and there seems to be no 
reason why her allies should object. 

In the era of aroused and stimulated nation- 
alism that will follow such a war as this, the 





Spingarn medal. It is a prize of the value of 
$100, which is given annually to the man or | 
woman of African descent and American citi- | ; . s 
zenship who has made the highest achievement | in the second half of his term, as in the 
during the preceding year in any field of hon- | ~~ first half, with a Congress that is in 
orable human endeavor. Doctor Just received | political sympathy with him. The Demo- 
the medal for his research work in biology, | cratic majority in the present House is indeed 
physiology, and zoology at the Howard Uni-| much smaller than the Democratic majority 
versity Medical School. jin the House that has just ended its term; | 


THE NEW CONGRESS. 
T is President Wilson’s good fortune to deal 


Jew is likely to suffer fresh persecution in 
those countries where he is still looked on as 
an intruder. It will be fortunate for him—and 
also for the nations who think of him as an 
unwelcome alien—if there is a refuge to 
which he can take flight, and in which he can 
perhaps rebuild the Jewish nation, scattered 
for nineteen hundred years over the face of 


Of the almost incredible number of hymns 
that Miss Crosby wrote—from seven to eight 
thousand—many, of course, failed to reach the 
level of excellence necessary to give them a 
permanent place in our religious literature; 
but so, too, there is much that is mediocre in 
Watts and Wesley, her nearest rivals in pro- 
ductiveness. The best of her work would not 


HE legislature of Texas is considering 

a plan to divide the state. If a majority 
of the people of the whole state so vote, the 
western half may be set off as the ‘‘State of 
Jefferson.’’ People generally may not know 
that Texas has peculiar privileges in the 
matter of subdivision. The act of Congress 
that admitted it to the Union gave it the 
right to divide itself into as many as five 
states, without any action on the part of 
Congress. It would make five states, each 
larger than New York. 

INCE the discovery of gunpowder, perhaps 

nothing has influenced the art of war more 
profoundly than theaéroplane. By its extraor- 
dinary efficiency in scouting and spying, -it 
has made warfare in the field a matter of exact 
knowledge, but it has also made the problem 
of victory more difficult. Generals no longer 
have to guess what the enemy is doing; their 
air scouts tell them exactly what is on foot. 
No one is better able to tell us what aircraft 
have done in the European war, and what 


willingly be spared. 
® & 


THE HOMES OF THE NATION. 


| but the majority in the Senate is somewhat 
| increased. In both branches it is enough, 
|if the party ranks can be kept unbroken. 
But that is the difficulty. 

It will be worth while to observe how the 
new Congress is disposed taward certain fun- 
damental changes that are taking place in 
| the government. The two most important 


HAT the people of a nation should own 
the roofs over their heads has been 
always recognized as desirable. It has 
been generally assumed that we in the United 
changes are so related to each other that | States have both the purpose and the oppor- 
neither of them can succeed independently of | tunity to put that ideal into practice; but 
| the other. They are these: the President now | figures drawn from the census of 1910 go to 
| takes a much more direct part in legislation | show that as a matter of fact we are doing 
| than any one of his predecessors took —al- | nothing of the sort. 
| though the tendency in that direction has been | The total number of homes in the United 
| growing steadily for a dozen years or more; | States, on farms, in cities, and in villages, is 
and the majority party in Congress effects the | estimated at 20,255,555, and rather more than 
will of the President by means of caucus 
| agreements that bind the members to support 
his measures in the form that he prescribes. 
No doubt, the new system leads to efficiency. 
In the past the solemn pledges of party plat- 





hired houses is naturally lowest in the country, 
but since 1880 the percentage of tenant farmers 


the conditions are reversed. More than one- 


the earth. 

The new Zionism, like the old, is only a 
dream as yet; it may never come true. But 
it is certain that among the men in Europe who 
are dreaming it, are some of those who will 
help to write the peace that shall end the war. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The supporters of the admin- 
istration’s ship purchase bill were disap- 
pointed to find that the progressive Senators 
would not support the compromise bill passed 





half of them are hired. The proportion of | 


by the House. As soon as that was clear, the 
|ship bill was sent back to conference, and 
| Congress turned its attention to the appropri- 
ation bills. There appeared to be little reason 
to believe that the ship purchase bill would be 
| passed in any form.—The naval appropria- 
| tion bill as amended by the Senate committee 


has increased from 25.6 to 37. In large cities | Provided for two battleships and twenty-one 


coast-defense submarines, and increased the 
|appropriation for aviation to $1,000,000. A 


forms have often remained unfulfilled because 


they may be expected to do in the future, |of divided counsels. To mention only one 


than Mr. Claude Grahame-White, the dis- example: in 1894, party dissension among the 
tinguished English aviator, who is now a | Democrats resulted in a tariff law so contrary 





quarter of the 20,255,555 homes are in cities | pension bill amounting to $164,000,000 was 


that contain 100,000 inhabitants or more, and passed on February 22d. ——Senator Chamber- 
here the percentage of hired houses, or rather | Jain announced that at the next session he 
dwelling places, reaches 74—a figure that holds | would introduce bills for a regular army of 
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250,000 men, and an effective system of mili- 
tary reserves. — On February 20th, officials of 
the Federation of Labor asked the House com- 
mittee on appropriations to. provide in the 
general deficiency bill for $290,000 to pay the 
judgment given against the union in the famous 
Danbury hatters’ case. The request was made 
on the ground that the Sherman law, under 
which judgment was given, was never intended 
to apply to organizations of laboring men. 


& 


RADE COMMISSION.—On February 


22d, President Wilson sent to the Senate his | 


appointments to the Federal trade commission, 
recently established by 
law. The list included Mr. 
Joseph E. Davies of Wis- 
consin, now commissioner 


liam J. Harris of Georgia, 
director of the census; Mr. 
Edward N. Hurley, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; 
Mr. William H. Parry, 
treasurer of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr. George Rublee of New Hampshire, a 
lawyer. ‘The first three are Democrats, Mr. 
Rublee is a Progressive, and Mr. Parry a 
Republican. 





JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


of corporations; Mr. Wil- | 


made public. The United States government 
will send a note to Japan, drawing attention 
to the obligation it feels to insist that all the 
nations of the world shall have equal trade 
opportunities in China—the principle of ‘‘the 
open door’? so often referred to. Peking 
declares that China has consented to discuss— 
and probably to accept—twelve of the Japanese 
demands, but that the Japanese minister insists 
that the entire programme must be accepted. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From February 17th to February 24th.) 


Temporarily the interest of the European 
situation shifts from the trenches of the east 
| and the west to the waters that surround Great 
| Britain and divide it from Germany. For the 
two powers, finding that their military opera- 
tions do not come easily to a decision, have 
begun to strike more and more angrily at the 
commerce of the other. Each accuses the other 
of trying to ‘‘starve’’ its enemy, and there is 
no doubt that each is willing to do that very 
thing if it can. 

On February 18th, the German declaration 
of a war zone completely surrounding the 
British Isles went into effect, and on the 19th 
the English government suspended all unof- 
ficial steam traffic across the Channel. It was 
not clear whether the step was taken on account 








® 


EUTRAL COMMERCE. — The British 

note in reply to the American protest | 
against the detention and search of United 
States vessels in British ports was made public | 
on February 17th. It was followed two days 
later by a note concerning the seizure of the | 
steamship Wilhelmina. The notes hold that | 
Great Britain has exercised her belligerent 
powers with discretion, and that no inconven- 
ience has been given to neutral shipping that 
could be avoided. The note on the Wilhelmina | 
promised full compensation for the cargo if it 
were seized, and although it did not announce 
the intention of England to declare all food in- 
tended for Germany contraband, it laid the | 
foundation for such a decision by asserting that 
Germany had violated all international usages 
in carrying on war, and had given her enemies | 
cause to use any sort of weapon against her. —— | 
The German reply to our protest against the 
danger to neutral commerce implied in its 
declaration of a war zone round the British 
Isles repeated in polite terms that govern- 
ment’s intention of using its submarines to 
destroy English commerce, and suggested, 
in view of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between English and neutral shipping, that 
all United States ships using the North or 
Irish seas be convoyed by naval vessels. On| 
February 22d, the United States government | 
replied to both countries with notes that sug- 
gested a basis for an agreement concerning 
food for the civilian population of belligerents | 
and the destruction of merchant vessels | 
submarines. ——On February 19th and 2 
two American steamships, the Evelyn and 





the Carib, loaded with cotton for Bremen, | g 


struck mines near the island of Borkum, and | 
sunk. The disasters appear to have been 
accidental.——The other neutral nations are 
taking counsel with regard to their rights on 
the sea, and unless the two belligerents can | 
establish genuine blockades of the enemy’s 
coast, their right to interfere with or destroy 
neutral commerce will be sharply challenged. 


® 
EXICO.—Chaos still reigns in Mexico. 
Obregon, who controls the capital city | 
for Carranza, has seized a part of the supply | 
of corn, and is grinding it in mills that he has 
also seized, in order to furnish it at a reasonable | 
price to the poor. He is said to have arrested | 
180 Catholic priests, because the church author- 
ities would not give him $250,000, which he de- 
manded of them for the ‘‘relief of the poor.’’ 
Villa’s agents report victories near Manzanillo 
and Mazatlan; and on February 20th Villista 
troops again occupied Naco, Sonora, which 
by agreement with General Scott of the United 
States army was to be neutralized. —- On 
February 19th, Mr. Harry Chandler, the son- 
in-law of Gen. H. G. Otis of Los Angeles, was 
indicted, with six other men, by a Federal 
grand jury, on a charge of violating neutrality 
by raising forces to invade the Mexican prov- 
ince of Lower California. 
Qe 
NDIAN UPRISING. —A United States 
marshal’s posse, attempting to arrest Tse- 
ne-gat, a Piute Indian who had murdered a 
white sheep herder near Bluff, Utah, found 
itself confronted on February 21st by an armed 
band of Piutes, and shooting immediately 
began. One white man and two Indians were 
killed. The Indians refused to give up the 
murderer or to disperse, and a troop of United 
States cavalry and a squad of Indian police 
were dispatched to reinforce the posse. 
& 
JAPAN AND CHINA.—The government 
of China has sent to the great powers a 
memorandum of the terms on which Japan is 
ready to restore Kiaochow to China. The 
demands were summarized in last week’s 


| prisoners were taken. 


of the danger in which such shipping stood, 
or in order to clear the sea for some sort of 


| defensive measures against the submarines. 


During the first week one Norwegian and five 


| English vessels were sunk by German sub- 
| Marines, and one French and one Norwegian 
| Steamer were badly injured by torpedoes. The 


Germans are reported to have eleven new and 
very powerful submarines, which they intend 


| to use in blockading the chief English ports. 


Others are building. 

The most important news from the land came 
from the eastern field. The German success 
in East Prussia turned out to be complete, so 
far as relieving German territory from invasion 


| is concerned. Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 


following strategic plans that he has used 
before, quietly concentrated a superior force in 
front of the Russians, and by a flank attack 
drove them back. In the retreat a good many 
Berlin asserted that 
100,000 fell into the hands of von Hindenburg, 
together with a great quantity of artillery and 
military stores. Petrograd admitted the loss 
of an army corps, cut off during the retreat. 
The Germans pursued the Russians across the 
border, but when they left their own excellent 
system of railways, the pursuit slackened, and 
on February 20th, Petrograd asserted that they 
had been checked and obliged to fall back 
before the fortress of Ossowez. German forces 
also invaded northern Poland and threatened 
the Russian positions between Plotsk and 
Lomzha. The fighting was severe but, up to 
February 24th, indecisive. 

In the south the fighting continued, but 
| exact information of its progress was wanting. 
© It was clear that the 
Austro-German army had 
driven the Russian invad- 
ers out of Bukowina and 
Hungary, with considera- 
ble losses; they had not 
up to February 24th made 
any progress in clearing 
Galicia. The Russian ar- 
tillery was still bombard- 
ing Przemysl, and the 
passes of the Carpathian 
Mountains were so filled 








BARON BURIAN, 
Austria’s Foreign Minister with snow that it was 
difficult to carry on any effective campaigning 


there. With the coming of spring we shall no 
doubt see the Austrians make a determined 
effort to reoccupy Galicia, whereas the Rus- 
sians, if they can hold their ground there, will 
try to move forward again into Bukowina and 
Transylvania. 

Before Warsaw the indecisive trench fighting 
continued. That was also the case along the 
whole western line; there was much artillery 
practice but no gains for either side. 

On February 20th, the allied French and 
English fleets, assisted by a number of aéro- 
planes, attacked the forts at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles. The Turks said that little 
or no damage was done, but the British Ad- 
miralty declared that the forts on both shores 
were silenced. Eight battleships and armored 
cruisers took part in the bombardment, and 
the naval guns were heavier and of longer 
range than the guns of the forts. 

The Roumanian and Italian parliaments met 
during the week. Public feeling is uneasy in 
both countries, but the governments are appar- 
ently anxious to preserve neutrality. 

A German aéroplane appeared over Braintree 
and Colchester, England, on February 2ist, 
and dropped bombs, which did no particular 
damage. Another dropped bombs on Calais, 
in France, and killed several persons. 

The British volunteer army, which has now 
been in training for several months, continued 
to cross into France. The number that is being 
transported is of course unknown. It cannot 
be less than a million. On February 2ist, 
Berlin reported that one transport filled with 





Current Events, but it is believed that Japan 
made other stipulations that have not been 


troops had been sunk in the Channel. London 
| has, naturally, not confirmed the report. 
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When the MARCH-WINDS BLOW 
Sy Pauline Frances Camp | 


BIASES | 


HERE’S a soft, delicious murmuring 
That sets my pulse athrill; 

’Tis the bubble of a brooklet as 
It dances down the hiil. 

The little buds are bursting into 
Laughter on the larch, 

For Spring is round the corner, playing 
Hide and seek with March. 


Oh, many are the snares he sets 
To catch her unaware. 

He plants the jeweled crocus here, 
The waxen snowdrop there. 

He scatters gold in sunny spots, 
To tempt the pretty lass; 

And spreads a net of green abroad, 
To trip her should she pass! 


But all in vain; the timid thing 
Her shy seclusion keeps, 

Till baffied March, in angry mood, 
Beyond the hilltop sweeps. 

Then lifting, half reluctantly, 
Her veil of silver rain, 

Spring, drifting like a rosy cloud, 
Comes smiling o’er the plain. 


& 


& 
A SHINING LIFE. 


NE of the strangest estates ever known | 
was left by the late Miss Wirick, a 
missionary of Tokyo, in Japan. It 
consisted of a loving cup that had been 
presented to her by the Emperor, and 
of eight thousand letters and post cards 

that had been written to her by men and women 

who wanted to know about Christianity. 

The Record of Christian Work tells something of 
the service that won her the loving cup. It began 
at the military hospital at Toyania, at which there 
were sevel thousand patients during the Russo- 
Japanese War. On one of her visits Miss Wirick 
found a soldier whose face had been crushed and 
whose eyesight had been destroyed by a bursting 
shell. The man was in despair, and meant to 
commit suicide. Miss Wirick went to the school 
for the blind, learned the Braille system, and 
taught it to the blind soldier. -They began on the 
Gospel according to St. John. Other men in the 
ward became interested, and took turns in reading 
and dictating to the blind man. Four months 
later, he and twenty-four of his comrades had 
decided for Christ. 

The blind man himself went to the school for 
the blind, and there he put four hundred hymns 
into Braille point; but that was not enough; he 
wanted to learn the music as well, and so he asked 
Miss Wirick whether he might come to her house 
and learn the tunes he did not know. She gave 
him the use of her sitting room, supplied him with 
food, and for ten days sang herself hoarse. As 
day and night were alike to him, he sang when- 
ever he was awake. 














whose lives Miss Wirick touched or moulded. 
After the war closed, she still kept in correspond- 
ence with “‘her’’ soldiers, scattered over Japan, 
Manchuria, Korea, and Hawaii. Many of them 
organized classes for religious study, and mem- 
bers of these classes became her correspondents. 

Once a post card came to her on which was 
written, “‘Wirick San, Tokyo; please send me the 
book that says ‘Come unto me all ye who are weary 
and heavy-laden and I will give you rest.’” 
Tokyo is a city of two million people, but the post 
card reached her. 

Fishermen, railway workers, doctors, blind men, 
the lepers, all knew her for their friend. The 
women on the road to the leper hospital used to 
watch for her passing. It was one of the lepers 
that prayed at the memorial service after her 
death, “O God, we do not pray for her. She is 
with Thee and can see Thee face to face. We 














beseech Thee to hear her prayers for us.” 
In these last months of awful suffering, the 
question has been asked by countless people: 
“Has Christianity failed?” 
Is a life like that a failure? It is Christianity. 
® &- 
NORA’S WEDDING. 

ARBARA Kelsey dropped into a chair 
before Anne MecNeil’s fire, tossed aside 
her furs, and turned an excited face to 
her friend. 

“Have you heard about Nora’s wed- 
ding?” she asked. ‘I never was so 
much disappointed in anyone. I love Nora; that’s 
why it hurts. 
time like this!” 
Anne leaned forward to push back a blazing 
stick of hickory. 
“I can’t imagine Nora frivolous,” she said. 
“Neither could I, before. 
fashionable wedding when her mother hasn’t 
been dead a year—white satin—and Nora thirty- 
eight!—and four bridesmaids —” 
“Six,” Anne corrected her. 
“Six! And you say Nora isn’t frivolous!” 
“Are you sure,” Anne asked quietly, “that you 
have it all straight?” 
“Evidently not! 
maids,” Barbara retorted. ‘I suppose you think 
I’m foolish, and that it’s none of my business, but 
[admired Nora so! Ithought her such a splendid 
big woman, and to see her acting like a girl of 
twenty —” 
Anne looked down into the fire. 
“You didn’t know Nora at twenty,” she said 
gently; ‘‘I did. She was the most exquisite girl. 
She was engaged to Bruce Revell. I never saw 


unless it was Nora’s mother! I believe Mrs. Mal- 
colm was as happy as Nora in planning the wed- 
ding. Nora was to wear white satin and have six 
bridesmaids. 

“Then Bruce was killed in a railway accident. 
It almost killed Nora, too; for months we did not 
think she would live. I think her mother saved 
her by sheer loving. She came out of it the Nora 
you know. 

“When, last year, Mrs. Malcolm knew that she 
couldn’t live long, Nora’s engagement to Doctor 
Moulton was the greatest comfort to her. Over 
and over she planned the wedding; she insisted on 
working on the wedding gown—she never could 
think of Nora as anything except a girl, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” Barbara cried. “I never guessed — 

“IT knew you didn’t, dear. And the bridesmaids 
are all Nora’s nieces—she wanted to give them 


To have her so—frivolous—at a | 


| 


| great sulphur-crested cockatoo and the rosella 


| anger or alarm, discloses a succession of lovely 


| toos,—I have seen flocks that have contained at 





| 


But to have a big, 


| cotton. 


I had only heard of four brides- | 


‘ | ously, 2 flew away into the heart of the forest. 
The blind soldier was only one of thousands | ty acloeog Posy nn 7. aah 


| very small notches. 


that pleasure. Two of them are very poor; she 
has had their gowns made and is planning the 
| loveliest supper for them! And the guests—her 
Sunday-school boys and their wives—all who have 
wiyes. All the children of the neighborhood are 
to come in an hour before the wedding to see her 
and have a box of wedding cake.” 

Barbara was impetuously putting on her furs. 
“T’m going to see Nora this minute!” she cried. 


& & 


BIRD’S-NESTING IN AUSTRALIA. 


a dog on board, and he put the dog into the boat 
with the bone. As the boat drifted away the dog 
smelled the bone, and was soon busily rattling 
itonthe boards. The cruiser heard the noise, and 
fired in that direction. The dog barked joyously 
in answer. 

Meanwhile, the breeze was getting stronger, 
and the schooner gradually got under way. The 
cruiser, hearing nothing further, burnt a flare, and 
her officers were apparently reassured on discov- 
ering the innocent cause of the commotion. The 
blockade runner escaped. 


® & 





WING to the great height and size that the 
QO eucalyptus trees attain in Australia, bird’s- 

nesting is often a hazardous pursuit, writes 
a Companion contributor. 

Most of the eucalypts are one hundred feet | 
high; many of them are one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred feet high, and a few soar up to a 
height of three hundred feet and more. It is not 
uncommon to find the first branch forty or fifty 
feet from the ground; and the boles of the trees 
are so thick that a man cannot clasp them. It is 
in these high, massive trees that most of the 
Australian birds nest. 

The commonest cage birds in Australia are the 


parrot. 
The cockatoo is a superb bird. His plumage is 
a snowy white, with a crest that, when raised in 


| yellow feathers. He is a fine talker and becomes | 
exceedingly tame. There are plenty of cocka- 


least ten thousand birds,—but almost always they 
| nest in a very tall eucalypt. 

The nest is either in a hollow branch or in a 
hollow of the bole, and it is usually from forty 
to a hundred feet from the ground. The usual 
number of nestlings is two. There is no out- 
ward sign of the nest, and so the hunter has to 
watch the old birds. That requires a good deal 
of skill, for the cockatoos, although usually very 
noisy, leave their nests in absolute silence. One 
common trick of the nest hunters is to strike the 
bole of a promising tree with an axe, when the 
alarmed old birds will often fly out. 

Most nest hunters carry a long, strong rope, a 
tomahawk, and some spikes. Two usually work 
together. They take the young birds from the 
nests in December, just before they are able to 
fly. If the nest is not very far up, they throw the 
rope deftly over the lowest branch. Then they 
make a loop at one end, into which the climber 
puts one foot. His mate then hauls on the other 
end of the rope until he reaches the branch. Once 
on the branch, the climber discards the rope and 
uses his tomahawk. He may have to cut steps to 
get up to the nest; and often the nest is so far 
down in the hollow that he has to make a second 
opening. 


THE PARIS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


which the Germans have made no less 

than three brave but unsuccessful at- 
tempts to capture, was originally not a Polish city 
at all. When we first hear of it in the ninth 
century, it was the residence of the Dukes of 
Mazovia, and Mazovia did not belong to Poland 
until 1526, although the inhabitants of both regions 
were probably of the same stock. Not long after 

1526, however, Lithuania, which is the region that 
lies to the eastward of Prussia, was also united to 
Poland; and Warsaw, because it was more cen- 
trally situated than Cracow, the capital of old 
Poland, or Vilno, the chief city of Lithuania, 
became the capital of the enlarged kingdom. 
Such it remained through the century when 
Poland was at the height of its power, and through 
the years of slow humiliation that led to its down- 
fall. 

When Poland was divided among the nations, 
Russia got possession of Warsaw; but singularly 
enough, in 1795, the city was handed over to Prus- 
sia, which is now fighting so hard to get hold of 
it again. Napoleon delivered Warsaw from the 
hands of the Germans, and made it the capital 


| Wrne W, the chief city of Russian Poland, 


last long. After the failure of Napoleon’s Moscow 


reasserted a sovereignty that has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged —although the Poles have 
never acquiesced in it. 

The riots and uprisings that have disturbed the 
city during the last century have been many. The 





I saw a climber spend three hours one day in 
cutting his way into a nest. When he got the 
two young cockatoos, he examined them and 
called out, ‘‘They are strong enough to fly a little, 
so I’ll let them drop! Look out!” He launehed 
one bird into the air. To his astonishment and 
disgust it spread its wings, flapped them vigor- 


It is hardly necessary to 
add that he sent the other young one down in a 
different fashion. 

For climbing very tall trees, the nest hunter uses 
the spikes. He starts with a pocketful of spikes 
and a tomahawk. It is amazing to see how few 
spikes an expert climber uses. He drives them in 
only far enough to support his weight, and as far 
apart as he can reach. That is so that he may 
have no trouble in pulling the spikes out as he 
comes down. If the tree is green, the climber 
sometimes goes up by means of notches that he 
cuts in the bark. Here again he manages with a 
minimum of effort. He climbs in his socks; and 
as he uses only his big toe, he can get along with | 
The best climbers are very 
sure-footed. I know one who, when well up a 
tree, walks along the branches without any sup- 
port, even at a height of sixty or eighty feet from 
the ground. 

Parrots, especially the brilliantly colored red- 
breasted rosella, are very popular cage birds. In 





PALACE OF JOHN SOBIESKI 


most tragic was that of 1863, which not only failed 


| to restore the independence of Poland, but which 


brought down on the unhappy Poles the most 
terrible punishment and the loss of whatever 
shreds of nationality had been left to them. 
Only ten years ago, too, there were fresh dis- 
orders and a good deal of bloodshed, the only 
result of which was the further repression of 
Polish spirit by Russian authority. 

Warsaw, in spite of its vicissitudes and misfor- 
tunes, has always been prosperous. It is the 


century from 125,000 to 900,000. One-third of that 
number are Jews. It is a great centre for man- 
ufactures in iron and steel, leather, clothing, 
tobacco, sugar, and objects ofart. As the chief city 
ofa numerous, cultivated, and enterprising people, 
it is well built, with many handsome public squares 
and gardens; and the animation and charm of its 
social life have led its admirers to speak of it as 
“The Paris of Eastern Europe.” No other Russian 
city has the attractiveness and “modishness” of 
Warsaw. Petrograd is gloomy; Moscow is odd 
and half Oriental; Warsaw is a busy yet beautiful 





the country districts of Australia, at least every 
third house has either a cockatoo or a rosella for | 
a pet. The rosella nests in the hollows of trees, | 
but as a rule the nest is low and easily got at. 1) 
have often seen them in the hollows of small a 
close enough to the ground to be reached from the | 
back of a horse. The rosella rears prolific fami- | 
lies; six and seven are usual, and eight and nine 
are not uncommon. 
& 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


modern city. 

It has a university, but the natural growth of 
that institution has been much interfered with by 
the Russians. They suppressed it entirely from 

832 to 1869, and then refused to permit its pro- 


fessors to teach in Polish. By insistingon making | 


it wholly a Russian university, they have alienated 
the support of the Poles without gaining for it 
the attendance of many desirable Russians. Itis, 
however, much resorted to by the Jews. 

Warsaw has many interesting and some beau- 
tiful buildings. 


hostile gunfire is pretty nearly at an end. | Vian dukes; the Church of the Holy Ghost, in 


Blockade running has probably been ended 
by wireless telegraphy and fast cruisers. At | 
| any rate, says Answers, we have heard nothing of | 
| it during the present war. 

Blockade running was in its glory during the 
American Civil War. The Confederate states | 
wanted money; the Lancashire mills wanted | 


South from selling its cotton, and began to block- | 
ade their coast—no easy matter owing to its great 
extent both on the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In these circumstances, running the blockade 


| became at once a very profitable business,—when 





it succeeded,—and mien of adventurous disposition 
eagerly engaged in it. 

Ingoing vessels would take in a cargg of goods 
required by the Confederates and come out 
crammed with cotton. 


The Federals determined to prevent the | 


which lies buried the heart of Chopin, the musi- 
cian; the Church of the Transfiguration, which 
| John Sobieski built in commemoration of his vic- 
tory over the Turks in 1683, and in which his heart 
| lies buried; the ancient Cathedral of Saint John; 
the town hall, and the national Polish Theatre. 
| In the old part of the town, the narrow, crooked 
streets and quaint old buildings, not unlike those 
in some of the more interesting German towns, 
are fascinating. 
The most interesting thing about the city, how- 
| ever, is the Lazienki Gardens, which were laid out 
by King Stanislas Poniatowski in an old river 
bed of the Vistula. The gardens stand at the end 
of a tree-lined avenue—the chief promenade and 
| “show street” of the city. They contain numerous 
villas, an open-air theatre, and an elegant little 
palace, which is the summer residence of the gov- 
| ernor-general of Poland. 


The method of the skippers was to get as near | 


as possible to the ring of blockading vessels at 


| dusk, and to run through them as soon as dark- 
anyone so happy as those two children were— | 


ness fell. Once they got through, the chances of 


their being overhauled were small, but coming out | 


again was more difficult. The skippers waited for 
favorable weather and a good opportunity, and | 
then, with all lights out, and their vessels almost 
hidden in bales of cotton, would put out to sea. 
Sailing ships had narrow escapes. Running out | 
in a fog, a certain vessel was becalmed almost on 
top of a Federal cruiser, which also was a sailing | 
ship. The presence of the cruiser was revealed 
to the blockade runners by the sound of an | 
approaching boat and the challenge of-a sentry. 
They hardly dared move; then the breeze sprang 
up, a boom creaked, and a sail flapped. The 


| sentries on the warship heard the sounds, and an | 
| officer called the crew to quarters, and ordered | 


the signal to be given to his consorts. 

But the captain of the blockade runner was a 
man of resource. 
and into this he put a fresh beef bone. 


He had a boat lowered quietly, | 
There was | 


ee & 


FOUR -FOOTED CAMP FOLLOWERS. 


BELGIAN soldier talked to a Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun of the 
animals that had “joined” the Belgian 

| army as it marched through the open country. 

| His face softened as he related some of his 
experiences. 

“We managed to collect stray dogs all the way,” 
he said. “At one time there were fully a dozen 
| of all species. Some stayed with us throughout 

| the march, but others came and went. One small, 
| white, shaggy dog became so much in love with 
| the life that she never deserted, and is probably 

S duty now, if she has not been killed by a stray 

yullet. 

“A young little thing, she learned to march 
| when our captain called, ‘En avant!’ and when 
he called, ‘Halte!’ she came to a dead stop, 
and would not budge until another order was | 
given. 





campaign, Russia again overran the country, and | 


Among them are the old royal | 


Tre excitement of carrying on trade under | Palace, begun several centuries ago by the Mazo- | obtain them with a pick or crowbar. 
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of an independent duchy. But the duchy did not | 





against them and caressing them, and we would 
do anything for her. She loved corned beef, and 
she got some every day, even though one of us had 
to go without in order to give it to her. 

“Two goats suddenly appeared among us one 
day, and they supplied us with milk for a long 
time. They liked the roving life. They nibbled 
all day; they did not mind the guns, and they 
got along well with the dogs. When there was 
no more milk, we had to leave them at a farm, for 
looking afler and feeding them was too much of a 
task. 

“The help that dogs have given us is inealeu- 
lable. Three of them drag a rapid-fire gun, and 
their intelligence is almost human. They get no 
rest, for they are on active duty day and night 
without being unharnessed. When released, they 
fly over the fields like a child at play; they bark 
and snap at each other, for they no doubt feel that 
they have earned a holiday. At least, that was 
the way at first, but now they are too worn out 
for anything save a bite of food and sleep. The 
number of dogs that have lost their lives must be 
very great.” 

® 


A HUNGRY MAN’S MISTAKE. 


ROF. Sigmond Freud, the eminent German 
P scholar, has made a study of lingual blunders, 

spoken and printed, and has embodied the 
result in his book, “Psychopathology.” As an 
example of blundering speech, caused by sub- 
conscious cerebration, he gives the following: 

“A wealthy, but not very generous American 
host, invited his friends to an evening party. 
Everything went well until about midnight, when 
there was an intermission for supper. To the 
disappointment of many of the guests, there was 
no real supper; instead, they were regaled with 
thin sandwiches and lemonade. 

“As it was during a presidential campaign, the 
conversation turned upon the different candidates, 
and as the discussion grew warmer, one of the 
guests, an ardent Progressive, remarked to the 


| host, ‘You may say what you please about Roose- 





velt, but there is one thing he can always be relied 
upon to do: he always gives you a square meal.’ 
He meant, of course, to say a ‘square deal.’ The 
assembled guests burst into a roar of laughter, to 
the great embarrassment both of the speaker and 
of the host.” 

& 


LAND FIGHTING NOT CLEAN. 


HE American troops who occupied Vera 
Cruz last year were the second body of our 
soldiers to enter the city within a century. 


| When it was besieged in the Mexican War, Capt. 


Robert E. Lee, afterward the commander in chief 
of the Confederate army, was ordered to throw 


| up breastworks to defend a battery manned by 





natural centre of a large and productive region. | you were right. 
It stands on a great navigable river—the Vistula | of my boys from being killed or wounded, but you 
—and business has inevitably flowed in upon it. | 
It has increased in population during the last | shipboard. All we want is a clear deck and.an 





the jackies of a man-of-war. Lee put the tars into 
the trenches, and soon had the dirt flying, but the 
sailors did not labor cheerfully. They resented 
having to shovel dirt, and their captain remon- 
strated openly with Lee. 

“My men,” he said, “do not want mud banks to 
hide behind; just let them get out and at the 
enemy.” 

But Lee would not listen, and the tars sweated 
away at the shoveling. Presently the Mexicans 
opened fire at the very point thus protected, and 
the sailors were glad to seek the shelter of the 
despised dirt. The ship’s captain felt that he 
owed Lee an apology, and made a handsome one. 

“Well, Captain Lee,” he stammered, “I reckon 
I suppose the dirt did save some 


know we sailors have no use for dirt banks on 


open sea. The fact is, captain, I don’t like this 
land fighting, anyway. It isn’t clean.” 


* © 


A STRANGE ROCK DWELLER. 


NE of the strangest creatures known to 
QO science is the pholas, or boringclam. When 

still very minute the animal bores into the 
sandstone ledges at extreme low water, by means 
of its sharp shell, which is replaced by secretions 
as it is worn away. It penetrates the rock toa 
depth of six or eight inches, and hollows out its 
burrow as it increases in size. 

Shaped roughly like a top, it could not leave its 
rock dwelling even if it wished todo so. For food, 
it depends on the animalcules that float in sea 
water, which it seizes by its long siphon, or tongue. 

The pholas is in great demand at the seaside 
resorts along the Pacific coast, for its meat is very 
tender and makes excellent soup. The clams 
are dislodged in great numbers from the ledges 
by the use of dynamite, although it is possible to 
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CLOSE BUYING. 


as OMMEND me to the average woman shop- 
per for real shrewdness,” says the man- 
ager of a well-known establishment. “We 
received a visit from one the other day that taught 
us something. 

“She was considering the purchase of a yard of 
silk at eighty cents. The woman’s purchase left 
aremnant of a yard and a half, which the sales- 
girl suggested that she should take. 

“**What’ll it cost?’ asked the shopper. 

“**Fifty cents.’ 

“<1 ll take it,’ was the prompt response, ‘and you 
may keep the yard you’ve torn off.’ ” 


® & 


A LONG TRIP. 


E was a college professor, who was greatly 
beloved because of his kind heart, but who 
had the not uncommon scholastic ‘failing ot 

absent-mi One day his married niece 
favored him for a long time with loud praises of her 
first-born. When at last she paused for breath, 
the professor felt that he must say something. 

“Can the little fellow walk?” he asked, with 
every appearance of interest. 

“Walk?” cried the mother indignantly. 
he’s been walking now for five months!’’ 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the professor, again re- 
lapsing into abstraction. ‘What a long way lhe 
must have gone!” 





“Why, 


S 


A SAD CASE. 
“Why do you sign your name ‘J. John B. B. B. 


& 


| Bronson’ ?”” asked Hawkins. 


“Because it is my name.” said Bronson. “I was 


She ran among all the soldiers, rubbing | christened by a minister who stuttered.” 
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A FAIRY FANCY. 
BY HERBERT RANDALL. 


Old Winter has not heard the news, 
He’s on his way to doom; 

A little maid I chance to know 
Is working at herloom | 

Of twinkling threads, so quietly 
You’d hardly guess her plan, 

And all the nixie-pixie fol 
Are helping all they can. 


She’s airy as a rainbow beam, 
And sparkles like the moon ; 
A child of mystery is she, 
With heart as fair as June. 
Her cheeks are pink, her eyes are blue, 
She wears just what she will 
Sometimes a sort of misty stuff, 
Sometimes a daffodil. 


Her petticoat is frilled all round 
With ribbons, mazy green. 

And oh, such lacy handkerchiefs 
I doubt that you have seen! 

She has a me | powder box, 
*Twould witch you, that I know; 

For when she shakes it in the win 
The apple blossoms blow 


All up and down the countryside, 
And whiffie through her hair ; 

And she’s the little gypsy maid 
Who’s bbe mos everywhere 

A net of red and white and gold, 
And almost everything, 

From dreamy tints in twilight skies 
To flames where dewdrops swing. 


Some day, Old Winter, fast asleep, 
Her webs and weaving done, 

She’ll catch within her tangle net, 
And roast him in the sun; 

And all the little nixie folk, 
Who love the April showers, 

Will drag him off to mabye oy vs 
And strew his grave with flowers. 
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“THE WHISTLE NOISE.” 
BY EMMA GILMAN STEARNS. 


OBBIE could make ‘‘the whistle noise. ’’ 

B He was so proud of it that he whistled 

all the time. He whistled when he went 

on errands, he whistled when he helped mother 

about the house, and he whistled when he 
played. 

One day Bobbie’s mother sent him to the 
creamery for a quart of milk. She gave him 
a quarter, and told him that he would get back 
fifteen cents. Bobbie started off, whistling 
merrily. The man at the creamery gave Bobbie 
a jar of milk, a bright silver dime and a nickel. 
Bobbie put the money into his coat pocket. His 
mother met him at the door and took the milk. 
She was in a hurry and did not ask Bobbie for 
the money, and Bobbie forgot all about it. 
Bobbie saw that his mother had company; so 
he went into the yard and played by himself 
until the little boys next door came home from 
school. 

‘*Come to the store with us, Bobbie?’’ called 
Jack and Fred. 

Bobbie ran and asked his mother whether he 
might go. His mother said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and the 
three little boys started off down the street. 

While Jack and Fred were doing their 
errands Bobbie stood by the counter, whistling 
and looking longingly at the candy. His hands 
were in his pockets, and suddenly he felt some- 
thing hard. He pulled outa nickel and a bright 
new dime. Bobbie stopped whistling, and 
tried for a minute to think who had given him 
the money; but he could not remember. He 
quickly bought the candy that he wanted, and 
when the other boys were ready to start for 
home he showed them what he had. They ate 
the candy on the way home, and went to play 
in Bobbie’s sand pile. They were all having 
a delightful time in the sand, when suddenly 
Bobbie stopped whistling. He had remembered 
that the money was his mother’s and not his. 
Just then his mother called him. He walked 
slowly up the path to the house, instead of 
running, as he usually did. He tried to whistle, 
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DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


Ho, for the sap house, every bear 

With a sweet tooth in his head! 
The boiling kettles are steaming there, 

And the man is asleep in the shed. 
Winter is over and spring is here, 

And we’re through with the long, long nap; 








AFTER THE WINTER NAP. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 





In all of the woods we’ve nothing to fear, 
And the maple is yielding its sap. 

So hurry and scurry, every bear; 
Keep busy about the place! 

And handle the pails and the pans with care 
That you spill not a single trace ! 








but he found there was a lump in his throat 
that stopped him. He wondered what he 
should say to his mother about the money ; but 
his mother was busy with her company, and 
she did not ask him about it. 

All the time that Bobbie was eating his 
supper he was very quiet, and when he had 
finished he slipped from his seat and went 
into the living room. Again and again he tried 
to make the whistle noise, but he found that 
the lump came and stopped him every time 
that he tried. 

When his mother was helping him to get 
ready for bed he was so quiet that she asked, 
‘*Aren’t you feeling well, dear?’’ But he only 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, mother, Bobbie’s all right. ’’ 
Oh, why did not mother ask him about that 
money? He wanted to tell her; he wanted to 
ask her why he could not make the whistle 
noise any more; he wanted to ask her about 
the lump in his throat; but his mother tucked 
him cosily into his little white bed and kissed 
him. Then she turned out the light and went 
downstairs. 

Later in the evening, when the company 
had gone, Bobbie heard his mother come up- 
stairs, and he called to her, ‘‘O mother, I can’t 





make the whistle noise any more, and I’m so 
sorry about the money !”’ 

‘*Why, what do you mean?’’ she asked, as 
she took Bobbie into her lap. 

With his arms about his mother’s neck, 
Bobbie sobbed out the whole story. When he 
had finished, his mother said: 

‘*Bobbie, dear, mother knows that you did 
not mean to do wrong, but you forgot. Will 
you promise mother that you will try hard to 
remember after this?’’ 

‘*Yes, mother, I will,’’ said Bobbie. ‘‘But 
why can’t I make the whistle noise any 
more?’’ 

‘*Try,’? said his mother, and Bobbie tried. 
Sure enough, he could whistle again. 

He sat up straight on his mother’s knee and 
his eyes opened wide. 

‘*Yes,’’? said his mother. ‘‘You can make 
the whistle noise now, because you have told 
mother all about what you did. No little boy 
can whistle very well when he knows that he 
has done wrong, and has not told.’’ 

‘*Then I’na going to try hard to be good, and, 
mother, I am going to pay back the money! 
T’ll never lose the whistle noise again!’’ And 
Bobbie gave his mother a happy kiss. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. DIAMONDS. 

, I. 

A letter; a fastener; a race course; a special 
feathered breed; haggard; a wail; a letter; my 
whole is a work of art. 

IL. 

In dew; a part of a boat; a piece of architecture ; 
a section of the army; to commence; a personal 
pronoun ; in carol; my whole is a woman’s title. 


2. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


I found this apple in the weeds, 

I’ll save its core and plant the seeds. 
If you will indicate right now 

The richest soil, Pll get the plough. 

I won’t tell Brother Sam the place. 
Won’t it be fun to see his face? 

A rare event ’twill be when he 

Sees — hanging from each tree! 
They’!l have that deeper red so rare— 
How long before my trees will bear? 


3. CHARADES. 
I. 
That my second is forward my first might imply, 
And to that every friend would agree; 
If.accused of ty last you would stoutly deny, 
But approve, if applied to a tree. 
You may be quite near me, you may be so far 
That oceans between us may roll; 
But hither or thither, I’m sure you have been, 
At some time or other, my whole. 


Il. 
The fabric of your gown may be 
Gay colored, white or black, 
But velvet, cotton, silk or wool, 
My first it must not lack. 
= second we use constantly, 
tach week, each day, each hour. 
Strange that a thing so delicate 
Should have such wondrous power! 
No matter if in swiftest car 
You’re D yey o’er the ground, 
My last will be in touch with you, 
Sure to be always round. 
Now here’s my whole—it makes me laugh, 
For of my last it is but half. 
Ill. 
A particular kind of a payment my first, 
Of all treatment of china my last is the worst. 
nd as for my whole, it’s a fabulous bird, 
Vhich no one has seen, but of which we’ve all 
heard. 
IV. 
Our grandsires in the good old times 
My first wore every day; 
My third may often cling to you, 
And follows you away. 
Whene’er a friend my second says, 
We hasten to comply; 
x whole is for its coolness famed, 
Ve all can testify. 


Vv. 
Seeking my last when ill at ease, 
My first will go to foreign land; 
" second notice, if you’d please 
hat, to my whole you lend a hand. 


4. TRANSPOSITIONS. 


I. 
Change to send forth into a tiny thing; into a 
brief paragraph; into the opposite of eternity. 
II. 
Change a fall flower into a bold look; into a sign 
of grief; into fixed charges. 
ll. 
Change domestic into a companion; into like 
things moving together ; into an article of food. 
IV. 
Change the storming of an army into a rock; 
into musical sounds; into notice. 


5. BROKEN WORDS. 
(Find a word to fill the single blank, and divide it 
into smaller words to fill the other blanks.) 
3 
All were not —, but John — —. 


Il. 
One of his small — was the climbing — —. 
Ill. 
She turned back with a — look. 
———— speak,” she replied. 


“T will make a 


6. CHANGED HEADINGS. 


I. 

Change the first letter, and make of a slight 
depression torn ; a means of escape ; out of shape; 
a coin ; a shelter ; transmitted ; departed ; inclosed ; 
granted for a time. 

Il. 

Change the first letter, and make of a cart a 
fight; a fish; a color; part of a trunk; an ani- 
mal’s cry; to entreat. 


7. BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 


Curtail a disgrace, and leave an impostor; be- 
head, and leave a Bible character; curtail, and 
leave an exclamation; behead, and leave a vowel. 








here and there with bright 
colors. The lines on the 
clown’s face can be col- 
ored blue, and the spots 
upon his clothes red. Little 
Sambo should have red 
lips. Make his trousers 
brown, with a black patch, 
and his shirt pink. 

Fasten the arms and legs 
of the figures in place with a 
strong double thread sewed 
through the dots. The 
thread should be fastened 
; in front with a stout knot, 
so that it will not pull 
through, and at the back it 
should be fastened with a 
tiny button. Put one strand 
of the double thread through 
each hole in the button, and 
then tie the two strands 


together in a hard knot. Ney 





ROM stiff cardboard cut out the figures 
that are shown in the illustrations; the 
dots show where the different parts are 
to be joined with thread. Tint the dolls 





THE CLOWN. 


DANCING DOLLS 


top of the head of each 
figure to hang it up by. 
Fig. 1 shows the arrange- 
ment of the strings that 
make the figures dance. 
The strings are fastened to 
the tops of the arms and 
legs as they are in a jump- 
ing jack; when the string 
C is pulled down, the arms 
and legs fly up. The string 
must always be pulled 
down; but you can pass it 
under something just below 
it, and then bring it for- 
ward. 








In that way the arms and|the side of a chair, and 
legs will be held in place, | the string brought down 
and yet they will swing| under the rung of the 
easily on the thread. A | chair, and then forward. 
string should also be put | Or if the dancer is pinned 
through the body or the| to the wall, a steel hairpin 
can be bent, as in Fig. 2, 
and the ends D and E stuck 
into the carpet. The string 
ean then be brought down 
under the hairpin and for- 
ward. 


in a little booth or theatre 
made from a box. 
string that makes it dance 
can be drawn through a 
stout strip of cardboard 
fastened in the box directly 
under the figure. 


For example, the | shown 
figure can be fastened to| strings are moved. They 


OF CARDBOARD. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE. 


The dancer can be hung 


The 


Considerable skill] can be 
in the way the 





The back of the doll, showing how 
the threads are attached. 





LITTLE SAMBO. 


should not be jerked too rap- 
idly. A very pretty way to 
do is to set a music box going, 
or to have some one play the 
piano, and to make the figure 
dance in time to the music. 
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E YOUTH’S COMPANION 
rated weekly paper for all 


TH is an illus- 
t , the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begip at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


| I’ll make sure first what kind of celebration the 
| hero would like!” 


“Good for you, Penelope!” Cousin Amelia said. 
“If you’ve learned that, you’ve learned something 


that’s worth while.” 
QO is playing a unique part in thiswar. Twenty 
years ago military men considered him as 
the logical leader for the German armies in the 
event of war; but war did not come in time to give 
him his opportunity. In 1864, 1866 and 1870 he was 
too young for high command; in 1914 he had 
become too old. Although he was approaching 
his seventy-ninth year, he went to the Kaiser and 
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A GERMAN VETERAN. 
LD Count Haeseler, the retired field marshal, 


| begged permission to accompany the troops into 


the envelope. | 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 








EXERCISING. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
N adopting rules for preserving your 
health, you should remember that no 

] matter how good a thing may be, it is 

quite possible to have too much of it. 

The rule holds good of almost every- 

thing except fresh air; it 

indeed to get too much of that, although perhaps 
you will do well not to live where high winds 
prevail. But the case of muscular exercise is 
different. Although some kind of exercise is 
necessary to health, it is impossible to lay down | 
general laws in regard to it; the form must be | 
modified for each individual. Age, sex, strength, 
appetite, digestion, mode of life, and a dozen 
other considerations, all enter into the question. 
The amount of exercise required to keep one 
person in good condition would quickly exhaust, 
and might possibly kill, another. 

Most persons who wish to be strong and well, 
and who have no desire to compete in athletics, 
should aim at the general well-being of the whole 
system rather than at developing muscle. That is | 
especially important for those who have passed 
the age for athletic sports and whose work does 
not demand unusual muscular power. As a gen- 
eral rule, it is better to exercise outdoors than 
indoors. d 

Young and growing people need muscular exer- 
cise in order to develop properly ; they need it for 
the skeleton within them, and if they do not get it, 
their growth wil be stunted. Usually, in the case 
of a healthy child, who, whether indoors or out- 
doors, is rarely still, the matter of exercise can be 
left to take care of itself. A young, growing child | 














who prefers sitting quietly in the house to playing | test to the utmost the ingenuity and imagination | 


France, pleading humorously that in 1870 he had 
lost a rib there that he wanted to find. For weeks 
he followed the German armies, and astonished 
the soldiers with his utter contempt of danger. 
His former orderly, Arnold Rechberg, tells in 
a German monthly some interesting stories about 
his daily life with the old field marshal. The 


| count, says Rechberg, often rode in the firing 


| line of the infantry while it made an attack. The 


men advanced only by rushes, low to the ground; 
but Haeseler rode calmly forward with his attend- 
ant, a conspicuous target for the French rifles and 


| machine guns. 


On one oceasion the old general was watching 


from the edge of a wood a battle in which the 


is hard | 
| lingering in the village, Haeseler had galloped up | 


Germans were trying to dislodge the French from 
avillage. After a time, the firing from the village 
ceased; but as the Germans did not know whether 
the French had really withdrawn, they decided 
to send forward a patrol. When the patrol rode 
into the village, the first man it met was Count 
Haeseler, accompanied by his orderly and a 
French prisoner. Both he and the orderly were 
unarmed, but when they had seen a French soldier 


| to him and ealled out, “You are my prisoner!” 


Whereupon the Frenchman had thrown down his 
rifle, made a military salute, and replied, “Yes, 
my general.” 

Despite his great age, the count still has 
remarkable endurance. It is said that in some 
periods of the present war he has remained in the 
saddle as much as fourteen hours a day. He is 
very abstemious in food and drink ; he lives chiefly 
on milk and eggs, and eats only a little meat; and 
he drinks no alcohol whatever. 


® 
AT. THE DELIVERY DESK. 
wg Y husband’s been sick, and he ain’t well 
enough yet to do more’n lie on the sofa 
and read,” a brisk matron explained 
lately to the librarian of a small city. 
travel books best. 


thing about the discovery of the equator.” 
Although the librarian was unable to comply 


with the request precisely in the way the matron | 
expected, at least she had no difficulty in under- | 


standing what was wanted. Sometimes much 
more reasonable inquiries are so worded as to 


outdoors is not quite normal, and although he | of the willing but bewildered provider of litera- 


may live to old age will never be so strong as | 
his fellows. | 
Some forms of exercise are quite as valuable for | 


ture. A member of the staff of the St. Louis 
Public Library records a few examples: 
“The Sphinx and Pyrenees” was readily recti- 


the nervous as for the muscular system; in exer- fied to the “Sphinx and Pyramids” ; the description 
cises that call for skill and balance, such as bil- | of a painting by “Remembrance” was, after a little | 


liards and fencing, it is the nervous rather than | 
the muscular system that receives an education. 
Some games, such as baseball, basket ball, golf, 
and tennis, net only develop the muscles and 
educate the nervous system, but are useful in | 
training the will, steadying the temper, and pro- 
moting good judgment and self-reliance. They 
contribute to mental and moral as well as to phys- | 
ical well-being. 


& 


thought, produced—although the artist was Rem- 
brandt; a natural history book on “ Knowing, 
inveterate and cavernous animals” was inter- 
preted satisfactorily as one upon animals that are 
gnawing, invertebrate or carnivorous. Even the 
boy who demanded a thrilling tale entitled, 


“Fighting with the Hi-Hos” was not disappointed. | 


He received “Riflemen of the Ohio.” 
With the frequenters of the children’s room, who 
so often seek advice and assistance, the friendly 


“He likes | 
He’s finished up the north pole | 
and the south pole; now I’d like to take him some- | 





| librarian is frequently on confidential terms—so | 














& 
A CELEBRATION FOR LOUIS. 
OUIS Stevens was the wanderer of the 

family. For years he had traveled to 
odd corners of the earth, and at inter- 

vals he had sent home curious or beau- 

tiful gifts to the various branches of 

the family. Perhaps none valued the 

gifts more than the ‘‘Henry Stevenses’”’—a cheer- 
ful family of young people who had known plenty 
of hard times, yet who seemed to get plenty of 
happiness out of life for all that. When word 
came that Cousin Louis was coming back to 
America, and would stop over a day to see his 
relatives, the Henry Stevenses were much ex- | 
cited. Penelope Stevens dropped in at Cousin 
Amelia’s to tell how they planned to entertain him. 
“We’re going to have the daintiest tea you can 
imagine,” she declared. ‘We are going to use 
everything he has sent us. If we take the leaves 
out of the table, that lovely Filipino centrepiece 
will do for a cloth; and we are going to use the 
dragon china he sent from Hongkong, and that 
queer bronze vase from India,—isn’t it lovely that 
Beth’s narcissus will be in bloom just in time ?— 
ahd we have a box of those Ceylon sweetmeats 
we were saving for a special occasion. Oh, it will | 

be an event, let me tell you!” 

Cousin Amelia looked at Penelope—at her bright 
eyes, and resolute chin, and the pose of her head. 
Penelope was a dear girl, and Cousin Amelia, in 


spite of past experience, tried once again to save | 
her. | 

“You can’t remember Louis Stevens,” she said, | 
“but I’ve known him since he was knee-high to a | 


grasshopper. 
really like? 


Do you know what I think he’d 
An old-fashioned supper with hot 


biscuit, and preserves, and election cake, and | 


doughnuts—the kind of thing he used to have | 
when he was a boy. Or, if you want to do some- 
thing very special, make him a chicken pie.” 

*“O Cousin Amelia,” Penelope cried, “we couldn’t 
think of it! 
al: | 

Cousin Amelia said no more; when Penelope 
looked that way, there was no use in talking. 

Cousin Louis came, was féted and lionized, 
bestowed more presents, and departed. Two 
days later, Penelope, half-laughing and _half- 
crying, appeared again at Cousin Amelia’s. 

“O Cousin Amelia,” she cried, ‘‘why didn’t we 
take your advice? It was all a huge failure; it 
grows worse and worse all the time. Cousin Louis 
hates ‘fancy fixings,’ and likes miles of elbow- | 
room,—he didn’t mean to tell us, but it came out in | 
one of his stories,—and he likes tea strong enough | 
to walk alone, and wants cream in it, and we had 
only lemon; and he never touches sweets, and | 
can’t bear perfumes, and that narcissus was so 
sweet it made even my head ache. Well, I’ve 
learned one thing. Hereafter when I celebrate, 


Why, that wouldn’t be anything at | 


occasionally made. Joe, a constant borrower, 
inquired anxiously one Saturday: 

‘**Missus, how much will I have to pay if I keep 
my book until Monday ?” 

‘Your book is due to-day,” he was told, “but 
you have an hour’s time before the library closes. 
Why don’t you go home and get it?” 

“Can’t,”’ said Joe. 

“Why can’t you?” persisted the attendant. 

**Cause,” said Joe, “1’ll get a bath if I do.” 


e & 
A MATHEMATICAL PRODIGY. 


ered in India. As described in the Man- 

chester Guardian, he is about fifteen years 
of age, is wholly illiterate, looks simple, almost 
witless, and is very shy. His brain is a mathe- 
matical machine, and seems to contain nothing 
but mathematics. Any question you may ask him 
that relates to figures, he answers with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

One of his feats was the division of a line of 
sixteen figures by another line of six. In another 
case he was asked the cube of a large number, 
taken from a table of such calculations in a book. 
One numeral in his answer differed from that in 
the book. The examiner showed him the book, 
but he insisted that he was right; the sum was 
worked out on paper, and-it proved that the 
book was wrong and that the boy’s computation 
was correct. Physically, the boy is abnormal. 
He has too many fingers and toes, and is probably 
defective in other ways. 


A MATHEMATICAL genius has been discoy- 


* & 


A HEARTY MEAL. 


hee HEN I was a little girl,” says a friend 
of The Companion, “I had the honor of 


being introduced to Mark Twain. It was 
just before Thanksgiving, and I very proudly told 
him that I was going to spend the holiday with my 
aunt in New York. 

“ ‘Really?’ he drawled, with the most flattering 
show of interest. ‘Well, I hope you will feel, 
after dinner, just as I did when I went there toa 
banquet a few months ago.’ 

“Of course I instantly demanded to know, ‘How 
was that?’ 

“*Very thankful,’ answered Mr. Clemens, with 
preternatural solemnity. ‘Very, very thankful 


because I still had one article of apparel that 
wasn’t too tight a fit for comfort.’ 

“Oh, I know,’ I guessed eagerly ; ‘your shoes!’ 
But the humorist shook his head. 

“*No, no,’ he corrected, with gentle sadness; 
‘my umbrella!’” 


| much so that unexpected domestic revelations are | 


| 
| 





C AS paid for insects every summer. Instruction book. 
Send stamp. Sinclair, D. 74, Los Angeles,Cal. 


TELEGR APHY Wire and Wireless & Station Agency 


Taught. Graduates assisted. Cata- 
log free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 








Corns Are 
Out-of-Date 


They Indicate Methods 
Which Are Obsolete Now 


Folks who have corns are 
folks who pare them, or use liquids, 
or some other old-time treatmient 
—ways. not up-to-date. 


Most folks don’t keep coms 
now. When one appears they 
apply a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain stops instantly. In 48 hours 
the corn disappears forever. 


A famous chemist found this 
way to end corns without pain or 
soreness. Now millions use it. 
Fully half the corns that grow are 
ended as soon as they appear. 


There is no excuse for corns. 
You can’t prevent them, maybe, 
but you can remove them quickly. 
There will be no lasting corns on 
any feet when all folks know of 
Blue-jay. 





Blue-jay 


Plasters 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists’ 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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Guard 
Your Teeth 
by the 
twice-a-day 
use of 





mx RIBBON ~~ 
DENTAL CREAM 


Regular care with this safe, 
antiseptic, pleasant-tasting 
dentifrice does wonders for 
man, woman and child. 


It cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without harmful grit 
to scratch the enamel and 
cut the gums—it is so de- 
licious in flavor that daily 
care is a treat—not a task. 


Use it for 
“Good Teeth—Good Health” 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. 25 —199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—luxur- 
tous, lasting, refined. 












Send 
this cou- 
pon with 4c 
in stamps and 
we will mail you 
a trial tube and 

Ag our booklet “Dental 
Ag Hygiene.” 
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The Envy of Al 





Their Friends 


The Hupmobile confers a distinction that 


is not limited to its smart appearance - 


and its sweet-running engine. 
Friends of the man who drives a Hup 
are envious of his evident satisfaction, 
of the low cost of running and main- 
taining his car. 
They hear him tell of economies they 
probably have never experienced. 
They see him using his 


His family relates motor pleasures which 
owners of other cars do not know. 


If the Hup owner’s son is old enough to 
drive the car, Azs friends, too, are 
pleasantly envious. 

The boy probably drives to school in 
the morning, his father going on to 
business. 


The lad has no difficulty in taking care of 
the Hup and giving it the 





car every day, when 
their own may be 
laid up for repairs of 
one sort or another. 


They know that his loy- 


F.0.B 


Seven- Passenger 





$1200 


. Detroit 
Five-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster 


Five-Passenger Sedan $1365. Coupe $1325 


attention any car should 
have to maintain its high- 
est efficiency—which is a 
big point to a car owner. 


He handles it with the 


Touring Car $1225 








alty to the Hup is 
complete and thorough. He has told 
them, most likely, that he would not 
change cars with any of them. 


They never hear him speak of troubles 
—and car owners usually are not at 
pains to hide their displeasure when 
things go wrong. 


greatest ease and con- 
fidence—either on the open road or 
in the city traffic—because of its pow- 
erful, flexible motor and easy steering. 


If the picture should seem overdrawn, 
remember that these characteristics 
have made the Hupmobile the “Car 
of the American Family.” 


The 1915 Year Book will be sent on request. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 






























The Good 
Housekeeper 


She takes pride in dis- 
covering the better 
things in her chosen 
field of household man- 
agement. She likes 
Crisco because it is one 
of these better things. 


She has found it an im- 
provement over every 
other product in use for 
frying, shortening and 
cake-making. 


RISCO 


Par Frying -for Shorteni 
PRE Cake Making 


It costs much less than 
butter— generally about 
half. It is more digesti- 
ble than even the best of 
lard—and its average 
year-round cost is lower. 


It is more convenient 
than either butter or 
lard—because it can be 
kept indefinitely in the 
ordinary kitchen tem- 
perature without getting 
too soft or too hard, or 
turning rancid. 


It reaches the proper 
frying heat without caus- 
ing any of the smoke 
that makes cooking disa- 
greeable and leaves odors 
in the kitchen. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco 
are clearly shown in a book which 
will be sent you on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. The book also con- 
tains a different dinner menu for 
every day in the year, and 615 recipes 
gathered and tested in actual practice 
by the well-known cooking expert, 
Marion Harris Neil. Address your 
request to Dept. G-3, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, oO. 


| channels off the coast of Alaska. The long wire 


| H. Heck of the United States Coast and Geodetic 


: | 21 dangerous rock pinnacles. 
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IDDEN PERILS.—In his recent annual report 
to Congress, Mr. Redfield, the Secretary of 
Commerce, urged that $200,000 be appropriated to 
| survey with a wire drag the more important ship 








POSTER STAMPS 
FRE 


HyYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for set of six different and at- | 
- 7 poster stamps concerning 
Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings.” 





drag, or sweep, which was perfected by Mr. N. 





| Survey, reveals dangerous obstructions to navi- | | 
gation that can be discovered in no other manner. 
| As an example of the need for surveying Alaskan 
waters, the Engineering News cites the recent dis- 
| covery by a Coast Survey party, working with a 
wire drag in southeastern Alaska, of a pyramidal 
rock that rises 600 feet from the bottom to within 
17 feet of the surface of the water. As it is sur- 
rounded with water 109 fathoms deep, the chance 
| of its being discovered with a sounding line was 
| extremely slight. On that part of the Alaskan coast 
the rock walls of the channels are nearly perpen- 
dicular both above and below the water; within 






America. The big lavender pink. 
Finest Gladioli grown. 
Attraction. Soft wong scarlet, large 
white center. Extra fi 
Klondyke. Lemon ool with vivid 
crimson maroon center. 
Rosy Spray. White, sprayed rose. 
These are among the very finest new 
sorts. Every one is a real gem, ready to 
bloom. We mail the 4 for 10 cts. 
12 fine Mixed Gladioli all sorts 20 cts. 
Big Catalog of Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new 
Fruits free to all who apply. We are | 
the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc., 
and our stocks are best and cheapest. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. y.| 





| 300 feet of the shore depths of from 120 to 600 feet 
| are not unusual. Wire-drag surveys of these | 
| waters, which are the main thoroughfares of the 
| popular “inside” passage, have already revealed | 
As the Engineering | 
| News points out, the financial loss caused by the 
| wreck of a single steamship would more than pay 
| the cost of a wire-drag survey of the entire coast. 


METAL DIVING SUIT.—Mr. Chester E. 
Macduffee has invented an all-metal diving 
suit in which the diver can do salvage work at 
extraordinary depths. Divers have, for example, 
already used the new 
Fr 1 armor at a depth of 212 
Y feet, and could have gone | Yi 

even deeper had they not 
already reached bottom. | fo 
The suit, which is made 
of an aluminium alloy of | in 

great strength, weighs 
about 480 pounds. It is) » 
made in articulated sec- 
tions with sliding or ro- 
tating joints, packed 
with leather and rubber. 
Roller bearings that 
work upon steel rings neé 
keep the joints from 
jamming under high 
water pressure. The va- 
rious parts of the suit 
are strengthened by rib- 
bing, inside and out. The R 
diver breathes air at or- 
dinary atmospheric pres- | 
sure, no matter how deep | 


in 


al 
G 





the ordinary diving dress. 


STRENGTH 


WITHOUT OVERLOADING THE STOMACH. 


The business man, especially, needs food in the 
morning that will not overload the stomach, but 
give mental vigor for the day. 


Much depends on the start a man gets each day 


| ; as to how he may expect to accomplish the work 
on hand. 


He can’t be alert with a heavy, fried-meat-and- 


potatoes breakfast, requiring a lot of vital energy 


digesting it. 


A California business man found a food com-| 
ination for producing energy. 


He writes: 
“For years I was unable to find a breakfast 
od that had nutrition enough to sustain a busi- 


ness man without overloading his stomach, caus- 


g indigestion and kindred ailments. 


“Being a very busy and also a very nervous 


an, I had about decided to give up breakfast 
together. 

rape-Nuts. 
“Since that morning I have been a new man; 


ean work without tiring, my head is clear and my 


erves strong and quiet. 


“T find that Grape-Nuts, with a little sugar and 
a small quantity of cold milk, makes a delicious 
morning meal, which invigorates me for the day’s 
business.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“The Road to Wellville,’ in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


ead, 


Ever read the above letter? 
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But luckily I was induced to try 


A new one appears 
he goes—a point in which the new suit differs from | from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
As the diver is wholly | full of human interest. 





inclosed, ingenious mechanical hands, workable | 
from the inside, have to be added tothe suit. One 

of the hands has twelve steel fingers, usually held 

open by a spring, that close together like tongs 

when the diver pulls a sliding rod. So skillfully 

made are they that with them the diver can pick 

up a thin sheet of paper from a flat surface. The 

suit contains a telephone, and the diver carries 

an electric light. 


ELEPHONING FROM TRAINS.—The first 

completely successful tests of the wireless tele- 
phone from a moving train were made early in 
February on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, when spoken messages were clearly 
heard for twenty-six miles, from Lounsberry to 
Binghamton, in New York. The sending apparatus 
is the invention of Mr. Lee De Forest. Its power- 
ful transmitter is operated by a five-horse-power | 
steam turbine, coupied to a generator. Wires in 
conduits carry the high-tension current from the 
generator in the baggage room to the wireless 
room, a tiny compartment in the car next to the 
baggagecar. ‘The first four cars of the train carry 
atrial wires eighteen inches above their roofs; 
from four to five amperes of current are used for 
radiating purposes. Mr. L. J. Foley, superintend- 
ent of telegraph and wireless of the Lackawanna 
Railroad, in an interview in the New York Times, 
says that he expects that within a few months 
wireless telephone messages will be sent from 
moving trains for fifty miles. In the management 
of the roads the chief advantage in the use of the 
wireless telephone will be to expedite the dis- 
patching of freight trains. Mr. Foley predicts that 
passengers on moving trains will be able eventu- 
ally to talk over the telephone to persons at sta- 
tionary telephones in large cities along the line. 


NVAR.—On the recommendation of the Franklin 

Institute, the city of Philadelphia has awarded 
the John Scott legacy medal and premium to Dr. 
Charles Edward Guillaume of Sévres, in France, 
for his alloy, invar. The alloy contains approxi- | 
mately 63.8 per cent. iron and 36.2 per cent. nickel. | 
Its coefficient of linear expansion for heat is | 
virtually zero—about .0000004 for each degree cen- | 
tigrade; which makes it especially valuable in | 
metrology and horology. The metrologist uses | 
the metal in making delicate and precise instru- | 
ments of measurement, and the horologist, or | 
clock maker, employs it for pendulum rods, com- | 
pensating devices for torsion pendulums, and for | 
balance wheels, to correct the secondary error of 
temperature in chronometers. In fact, the metal 
can be used to advantage in all delicate mechan- 
isms in which it is desirable to avoid errors | 
induced by the expansion and contraction caused | 
by changes in temperature. Doctor Guillaume 
made a prolonged study of iron-nickel alloys, in 
the course of which he also discovered platinite, | 
|a metal that has almost the same coefficient of 
| expansion as glass. 











YDRAULIC CARTRIDGES.—It is often hard 

and sometimes dangerous to use ordinary 
explosives for mining and excavating in confined 
spaces—a fact that has led to the development of 
the hydraulic mining cartridge, described in Cham- 
bers’s Journal as a safe and effective substitute. 
The cartridge consists of a steel cylinder, contain- | 
|ing numerous small pistons that move at right | 
| angles to the longitudinal axis of the main cylin- 
| der, and that expand when water is injected into | 
| them with a hand pump. After drilling a deep | 
| enough hole, the workmen insert the main cylin- | 
der, and then set to work at the hand pump. The 
tiny pistons expand until their free extremities | 
bear against the mass of rock with constantly 
increasing force, and the rock is gradually frac- 
tured under the tremendous pressure. The opera- 
tion, it is said, is not only cheaper than the ordinary 
blast, but disintegrates a larger area of rock. 
















Straigh 
Bones 


That Were That Grew 
Bent by Straight in 
Pointed Educator 

hoes Shoes 


“Poor 


Tired Little Feet” 


ie a “fancy” narrow shoe a child’s foot 
hurts. And such a shoe, if worn long, 
bends the tender foot bones, laying the 
foundation for a lifetime of corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, callouses, fallen arch, etc. 

Do you want your child to know those 
tortures ? 

Or do you want him or her to know 
natural healthy feet—free of such troubles > 


Try or a your child’s very next shoes. 


ie will let the feet ht to, free of 
= Ge. Coton, gubents 
p way with cok of toe space. 
For men, women, children, $1.35 to $5.50. 
sure cator is ded on the sole—or you 


haven't genuine cdientualies correct Educators. 


If your shoe man hasn't them, write us for the 
address of nearest dealer and interesting Free Book 


“ Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” 
FD Rice & Hutchins 


UCATO 
SHOE. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


See the B: 
Educator 
at the San 
Francisco 
Fair 


‘xhibit 


an 
Little Men 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 




























Good heating— 
good ventilation 


A score of years ago houses 
were dark and cold, for 
windows were made small 
and heavily shuttered be- 
cause of the chilling effect 
of large glass surfaces and 
the inefficiency of old fash- 
ioned heating. Today you 
can have plenty of light 
from large, attractive win- 
dows, with their feeling 
of hominess and good ven- 
tilation, for AMERICAN 
Radiators put their liberal, 
positive flow of warmth un- 
der or near windows to com- 
pletely offset cold drafts. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators distribute un- 
failingly an ample, gentle, healthful 
volume of warmth to every room, bay 
and corner. These outfits send no im- 
pure coal-gases or ash-dust into the 
rooms; this means health protection 
and a large reduction of cleaning work 
and lessened damage to furnishings — 
great advantages to the womenfolks. 


IDEAL Boilers are so easy to run—feed them 
once or twice a day, depending on the weather 
—remove ashes thrice a week —add a few 
gallons of water every three or four months— 
no need to rekindle the fire in the wiole heat- 
ing season. 


The larger sizes of IDEAL Boilers have two 
shaking levers—one to shake the rear half of 
the grate, the other shakes the front half. In 
this way the fire can be gently agitated in 
mild weather, or thoroughly but easily shaken 
and fire kept bright and clean in severe 
weather. The simple, easy-to-run features of 
IDEAL Boilers make them unequalled in the 
world. Every conceivable feature has been 
carefully and exhaustively investigated by 
our American and foreign factories —_— 
and wherever proved good have been and 
oo incorporated into IDEAL SMOKE. 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 
The immense annual output enables us to 
offer these outfits at prices within reach of all. 
Accept no substitute. 


These outfits are put in without any tearing 
up, annoyance to en gps or disturbing old 
— methods until ready to start fire in 
the new. If 
you are ready 
to quit being 
a slave of the 
coal hod and 
are paying 
the bills and 
suffering the 
ills of old-fash- 
ioned heat- 
ing, phone, 
call, or write 





a to-day! Iron 
A No.5-25-S IDEAL Boiler and400 Prices now 
sq. ft.of 38 in. AMERICAN Radi- ryulethelowest 
ators, costing owner $225, were in a decade 
used to heat this cottage. At this PD 
price the goods can be bought andatthissea- 


of any reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 

which vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


son you get 
the services of 
the most skill- 
ful fitters! 





oo 





$150 stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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TOO HOT FOR THE SIBERIAN. 


HAT happens only once in a lifetime. The 
native Koryak of Kamchatka, far up in the 
peninsula that is washed by the Bering Sea, 
can sleep comfortably in a room four feet high with 
six by eight feet of floor space, and have a fire 
smoking near all night, while the doors are tightly 
closed, and then does not object if three others 
share his apartment with him. To-morrow he will 
have chance enough to breathe more cold, fresh air 
than he cares for. His picture of the happy here- 
after is a snug, cosy place, where every cell of his 
body can perpetua!ly enjoy warmth, and where 
neither ears, fingers nor toes shall be frozen. 

Once in his life, however, things get a little 
hotter than he can honestly enjoy: and that once 
he cannot escape if he is to be a man of importance 
in the community ; for it is his marriage ceremony. 
As soon as the youth falls in love in dead earnest, 
he calls on the maiden’s father to find out what 
dowry she can bring in case of eventual marriage. 
Since reindeer is the Koryak’s medium of ex- 
change, the dowry usually consists of reindeer. 
If the father consents to the engagement, and the 
dowry pleases the young man, he interviews the 
girl, and if she reciproeates his affection, he enters 
her father’s service. Chopping wood, tending the 
herds, cultivating the garden, and all other kinds 
of farm work fall to his share. The period of 
service lasts from two to three years. 

The marriage ceremony begins about six in the 
evening. There is a building in the village into 
which the villagers crowd at twilight. A large hall 
runs through the centre of the building, on either 
side of which are from ten to fifteen little rooms, 
called pologs. Each polog is separated from the 
next by heavy reindeer curtains, and the entrance 
from each polog into the hall is closed by similar 
curtains. Nowhere in all that building except in 
the hall could a good-sized man stand upright. 

After considerable eating and some drinking, 
a brass drum begins to beat. At the same time 
a@ solemn-faced Koryak passes from one polog 
to another, dropping willow sprouts and alder 
branches in each inclosure. Presently the beater 
of the drum begins to sing, to accompany his slow 
performance on the drum. Gradually he accel- 
erates his beats and his song. Faster and faster 
he smites his drum; louder and louder he sings, 
until within thirty minutes he has worked himself 
into a state of frenzy—a consummation that is not 
without its effect upon the villagers. The stolid 
calm with which they entered, suggestive of an 
impending funeral, gives place to smiles, to toss- 
ings of the head, until by and by the whole crowd 
are as excited as their leader. 

At this point, the front curtain of each polog 
goes up, and two or three women appear inside. 
In their hands are the willow sprouts and alder 
branches. In a moment the father of the bride- 
groom enters the building, leading the happy 
couple by the hand. The noise, the shouting and 
the whirling now become indescribable. At a 
signal from the groom’s father, the bride dashes 
into the first polog to the right. The women that 
are within lift the curtain for her, and she passes 
quickly from one compartment to the next. 

Not so with the groom. He dashes after her; 
but no sooner has he entered the first polog than 
the women begin to beat him with the willow 
sprouts and alder branches. He seizes the cur- 
tain to enter the next polog, but one or two women 
hold it down; and if he finally succeeds, there is 
a hot application of branches on that part of his 
anatomy that remains longest within the polog. 

Meanwhile, the women in the next polog are 
ready to receive him with equal warmth. They 
ply the switches energetically, and do not hesitate 
to thrust out a foot also, in order that the “happy 
groom” may stumble, and afford a more enduring 
target for their blows. 

There is no escape from this experience until 
the groom has entered and passed through every 
one of those twenty or thirty pologs. The front 
curtains are raised, so that the public has a clear 
chance to enjoy the spectacle. 

Of course he never catches the bride. She has 
reached the last polog before he is halfway 
through. If she passes out of the last polog, he 
must work another year at her father’s house, and 
pass through the same ordeal once more. But 
she usually awaits him in the last polog, and when 
they meet there the wedding ceremony is finished 
—they are man and wife. 
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A DREAM JOKE. 


LMOST everyone has dreamed of writing a 
poem, delivering a speech, or making a witty 
remark, that seemed at the time wonderfully 

brilliant, but that, recalled on waking, proved to 
be either commonplace or wholly meaningless. 
That is not always the case, however, as this story, 
which the Rev. Washington Gladden is fond of 
telling, proves. | 

“T dreamed,” says Doctor Gladden, “that the old | 
house that formerly stood near my church was still 
there, and that old Mr. Deshler, who has been dead | 
many years, still lived in it. I also knew that his old | 
dog, George, who never failed to bark at me when 
I passed the house, still lived. In my dream I | 
was passing the house when the door opened and | 
the old gentleman came out, followed by George, | 
who, as usual, rushed barking up to me. 

“*Now, now, George,’ said the old man, ‘you | 
ought not to do that. You know that’s a friend of | 
ours; that’s Doctor Gladden.’ | 

“Oh, I have met George before,’ I responded | 
to the introduction. ‘In fact, George and I have 
for some time had a bowwowing acquaintance.’ ” 
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MAKING IT EMPHATIC. 


HE sailed into the telegraph office and rapped 
on the counter. As the clerk came forward to 
meet her he remembered that she had been | 

there about ten minutes before. 
what she wanted this time. 

“Oh,’’ she said, “let me have that telegram I 
wrote just now; I forgot something very impor- 
tant. I wanted to underscore ‘perfectly lovely’ in 
acknowledging the receipt of that bracelet. Will | 
it cost anything extra?” 

“No, ma’am,” said the clerk, as he handed her | 
the message. 

The young lady drew two heavy lines beneath | | 
the words, and said: | 

“It’s awfully good of you to let me do that. It | 
will please Arthur ever so much.” | 


He wondered 
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Victor Record 

of “‘Habafiera” 
sung by 
Farrar 


Both are 


The Victor Record of Farrar’s voice is 
just as truly Farrar as Farrar herself. 

The same singularly beautiful voice, 
with all the personal charm and individu- 


ality of the artist. 


To hear the new Carmen records by 
Farrar is to be stirred with enthusiasm, 
just as were the vast audiences—the largest 
ever assembled in the Metropolitan Opera 
House—which greeted her performance 
of Carmen, and acclaimed it the supreme 
triumph of this great artist’s career. 


The proof is in the hearing. 


city in the world will gladly play for you any of the sixty-two 
Farrar records, or Victor Records by any other of the 


world’s greatest artists. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $250. 






Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. 
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Farrar in the 
title role of 
Carmen 































Farrar 


Any Victor dealer in any 


There is no 














other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G hone Co., Mi 


1, Canadian Distributors 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 

lescribed, many in oe colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. w prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER : = :: Box 15, RHEEMS, PA, 








The Doctor Uses 
CARBOLIC ACID 


Carbolic acid is one of the three or 
four most efficient antiseptics 
known to medicine. 


S. Pat. Off. 
is a Bg convenient form of this 
powerful antiseptic, for home use in 
dressing cuts, bruises, sores, insect 
and animal bites. It contains 144% 
of carbolic acid, blended with a pure 
“ VASELINE”’ base. 
Sold at drug and Enea stores 

everywhere. 
Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the various ‘““VASELINE” 
preparations and their many uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MEG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 


27 State Street New York City 





Delivered you FREE 


on Heke 30 days Trial 





SEND " MONEY 


but write today for our ed 


1915 catal of ‘Range or’ 
Bievelet, ives and Sundrie es at tices 20 low 0 they awil 
our 
to deliver you a Ranger! Bieyele on one mente Wes free 


trial without a cent expense to you. 
BOYS jou can make money taking orders for bi 

ires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big ~ 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting 9 our old peapese like new at very low cost. 
Also much Useful bi RICES 2 patgrenats — Send for it. 





ae FACTORY P| ou. Noone elsecan 
Ee values and such 


io 
not afford es bicycle, pendries 
Without Aree i Cake what pe oper ag We 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-50, CHICAGO, iLL. 








Sta FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
MPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 








STAMPS Wists Gee Go Malad tie 
le teach you at home by mail to earn $26 
as ges or Leics NY gece 
MODELS HED. Write for Free Book. — 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 





TYPEWRITERS finatersioup 


Underwoods, Remingtons, 


Olivers, 
Foxes, etc, ‘Tremendous savings. Guar- 
anteed 2 years—15 days’ free trial. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. @ 


Catalogue free. AGENTS WANTED. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Dept. 77 7 Broadway, New York Olty, N.Y. 


CLASS PINS { 


BS FACTORY TO YOU 
8 Made to your special order, any style or material. NO. 

Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, Special offer, either 

style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 

with one or two colors of best enamel, SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 

$1.60 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 

GOLD a ¢. Ly — $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


each, $15.00 p: 
531 BASTIAN BLDG,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























LOOK BOYS! 


ine listen to this—if you break a blade you can take it out and put in a new one all 
by yourself in 10 seconds without any tools. New blades only cost 25ceach, Send 

us a dollar bill (or mone fa 

long, with two keen bla os fo 


+4 AT THIS FINE 
BIG JACK KNIFE 


order) for a fine large Nagle ReBlade Knife, 3% inches 
ed from finest Sheffield steel, a strong patent sta 
andle, and an extra combination screwdriver blade, sen‘ 
postpaid. If yousell4 more for $1 each and send us $3 
and keep $1 yourself, you get your own knife free. 
Nagle ReBlade knives are fully guaran- 
teed and the blades cqn’t come out 
accidentally. Send your dollar now. 


NAGLE 7@Blade KNIFE @ 
68 Parker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REFERENCE: First National Bank, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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one of the popular institutions of the 

Ohio River, and the position of helper 
on such a boat was coveted by every small 
boy along the river. It was an easy position 
with plenty of leisure, for while the store boat 
was en route, floating from village to village, 
there was little for the boy to do; but when 
the deck hands fastened the store boat to one of 
the posts along the village river front, the 
helper was in his glory, for it was his duty to 
go from house to house throughout the village, 
and even to the near-by farms, and let all 
know that the store boat was at the levee ready 
to do business. 

Everyone, from Wheeling to St. Louis, knew 
Jim Montgomery’s store boat. It was a huge, 
flat-bottomed craft, painted white, and along 
its full length in great black letters were the 
words, ‘‘J. Montzomery’s Store Boat.’’ It 
was a two-storied affair, without other motive 
or steering apparatus than the long-handled 
sweep at the stern. 

Every spring Jim would load it with all 
sorts of ‘‘store truck,’’ from needles to calico 
and cheese, and float down the river, stopping 
to trade at every landing. His arrival was an 
important event, and everyone for miles round 
would hurry to the landing to exchange his 
beeswax, eggs, or pelts for some of the endless 
articles Jim carried. He would frequently 
make the entire trip to St. Louis without 
receiving a dollar in money. In fact, he pre- 
ferred trade; for then, as he said, he could 
‘*make a little comin’ and goin’.’’ 

It was seldom that the same crew made the 
trip twice, but there was one man aboard who 
had voyaged up and down the river with Jim 
ever since he owned the store boat. That was 
old Uncle Wash, the cook, a good, gray-haired 
old negro, whose only failings were a studied 
superciliousness toward the members of the 
frequently changing crew, and a superstitious 
turn of mind. As cook, he was unsurpassed 
by any of the negroes on the big packets, and 
he took great pride in his culinary skill. 

Uncle Wash treated the boy helpers with 
undisguised contempt, as things here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, and he usually spent his 
spare hours in a nook of his own on the upper 
deck near where one of the deck hands swung 
the great sweep. Once seated here, he seemed 
oblivious of anyone who chanced near him, 
and the boys soon found it was useless to try 
to draw him into conversation. 

In the spring of 754 Uncle Wash had his 
first touch of rheumatism, and it worried him. 
Among the deck hands was a tall, yellow 
negro, one of the happy, dancing sort. His 
name was Josephus, and except for a slight 
cast in one eye, he was remarkably handsome ; 
but for some reason Uncle Wash disliked him. 
As Josephus was given charge of the sweep, 
he and Uncle Wash were frequently near each 
other, but although Josephus made friendly 
overtures, Uncle Wash would have nothing to 
do with him. 

One of the helpers that spring was a Wheel- 
ing boy, Henry Wharton. When the store 


B=: in the fifties the store boat was 


boat was lazily floating somewhere below Cin- | 


cinnati one morning, Uncle Wash hobbled | 


7 i A Fresh-Water “Salt” 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


I know it de ebil eye! 
one solumtary rabbit foot on de hull boat!’’ 
For a while Uncle Wash sat rubbing his knee 


And I ’elar’ dey ain’t 


joints. ‘‘Marse Henry,’’ he said at length, 
‘*T s’pose you went to school? Well, ain’t 
you ev’ read in yo’ books ’bout any right good 
spell cal’lated to ward off ebil eye ’sides rab- 


some famdango dat a po’ old man kin ’pro- 
priate, writ down in de books. ’’ 


such way? Seems to me they do something 
with a pinch of salt to drive away bad luck. 
I shouldn’t wonder if it would cure the evil 
eye.”’ 

Uncle Wash rose, and his eyes sparkled. 
**Dat’s it!’? he said joyfully. ‘‘Dat’s it! I 
knowed you’d holp de old man. Salt! I 
knowed dat, too, ef dat Josephus hadn’t ’witch 
me. T’ank you, Marse Henry, t’ank you, 
suh !’’ 

He hobbled away, chuckling to himself, and 
Henry continued his work. 

Josephus had a good appetite, but when he 
ate his supper that evening he did not thor- 
oughly enjoy it, and when Uncle Wash brought 
his coffee, Josephus tasted it and made a wry 
face. He drank a little, but left more in the 
cup. Still, he had to eat something, and he 
had too much faith in Uncle Wash as a cook 
to say anything. If things did not have their 
accustomed taste he laid it to some temporary 
disorder of his own system. 

Henry soon forgot the advice he had given 
Uncle Wash, and if he had remembered it he 
would not have connected the pinch of salt he 
had suggested with the generous doses Uncle 
Wash put in Josephus’ food; but he did not 
know that what was served Josephus differed 
| from the rations put before the other men. 

Josephus soon developed a remarkable thirst. 
When at work at the sweep he had a small 
tin pail attached to a rope constantly beside 
him, and with this he drew water from the 
river frequently. 
punctuated his work with trips to the water 
barrel. 

‘*Henry,’’ he said one day, ‘‘what you think 

*bout Uncle Wash’s cookin’ ?’’ 
‘*It is fine!’’ said Henry, with enthusiasm. 
| Josephus’ face lengthened. ‘‘Ain’t—ain’t 
| you ever notice somefin’ mebbe jist a leetle, 
| jist a wee bit, wrong in de taste?’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

‘*Wrong?’’ Henry asked with surprise. 
‘*Something wrong with Uncle Wash’s cook- 
ing? Nota bit. It’s better than ever.’’ 

‘*Of co’se,’’ said Josephus quickly, with a 
wan smile, ‘‘I ain’t sayin’ ’tain’t fine, you 
know. I jist ask you, dat’s all. I reckon 
mebbe he ain’t feed you-all so ’special well 
like he does me. Dat’s all.’’ 

But he suffered none the less, and as the 








| other deck hands. 


| 


**seems jist like I’s turnin’ into salt like Lot’s 


said reflectively, ‘‘don’t they use salt some | 


When between decks, he | 


down to the lower deck where Henry was wife de Good Book tells ’bout. I ’spect any 
arranging articles on the shelves behind the | day to see de salt a-comin’ out on de skin like 
counter, and seated himself with much groan- | I was one ob dese yere salt mack’rel foh shuah. 


ing and rubbing of joints. 

‘*Good day, Marse Henry, good day, suh!’’ 
the old man began in his most engaging tone. 
‘**Markably fine day ef de wind’d git roun’ 
out of de east. De east wind it tech up my 
rheumatiz ’markable, it do so. I don’t specu- 
late you got two rabbit’s foots in yo’ pocket, 
hez you, Marse Henry?’’ 

‘Why, no, Uncle Wash. I haven’t, that’s 
a fact,’’? said Henry. 

‘‘Shore not,’? Uncle Wash remarked. ‘‘I 
knowed you hadn’t. 
two rabbit’s foots. I ain’t never heerd of 
anyone totin’ two rabbit’s foots roun’, no- 
ways. ’Cordin’ to my ’sperience one is jist ez 
z00d ez two. I don’t reckon you’d lend a po’ 
old nigger de only rabbit’s foot you got, now 
would you, Marse Henry?’’ His voice was 
honey sweet. 

‘*Well, you see, Uncle Wash, I’d lend it to 
you quick enough, but the fact is I haven’t 
any,’’ Henry said. 

The old man’s face fell. ‘‘I knowed it!’’ 
he said emphatically. ‘‘I knowed it! Didn’t 
' tell Marse Jim dey wouldn’t be no luck on 
dis boat whiles dat Josephus ruminatin’ roun’? 
ust day dat Josephus come I los’ my rabbit 
loot and gin de week up, spang! I cotch de 
rheumatiz. ’’ 

He lowered his voice toa whisper. ‘‘Marse 
'lenry, you look out foh dat Josephus ! 


Up my laig goes a rheumatiz pain. Whut dat 
ef’tain’t ebil eye? I jes sot dah and speculate 
and speculate, and I doan’ guess it de ebil eye, 


Ain’t likely you’d hev | 


T been | 
i-Settin’ up dah on de hur’cane deck wid dat | 
feller, and yevery time he look todes me, bing! | 


| I’s jist mortally all salt, dat’s what lis. Ef 
| so come I ain’t hoodooed I’s got some terrible 
| sickness, and dey ain’t no tellin’ when I drap 
off. ’’ 

As for Uncle Wash, he was in great glee. It 
| may have been the increasing warmth of the 
| Sun as the season advanced and the boat floated 
| southward, or it may have been a change in 
| the wind, but his rheumatism improved to such 
| an extent that he could walk without groaning. 
| He would sit onthe upper deck and gaze at 
Josephus, chuckling to himself, while Josephus 
| scowled at him between drinks. 
| When the store boat reached Louisville Jose- 
| phus disappeared, and although the boat lay 
there two weeks, he did not return. The boat 
went on her way without him, for he was a 
freedman and could do as he wished. Jim 
regretted him, for he had been a steady hand; 
but it was not until the next spring, when the 
boat was being towed back to Wheeling, that 
he came aboard again. By that time Uncle 
Wash had fortified himself with a new rabbit’s 
| foot, and Josephus had no more extra-salty 
rations. 

When Henry asked him one day why he had 
run away, Josephus grinned. 
| ‘*T wa’n’t goin’ tek no chances, no, suh!’’ 
| he said decidedly. ‘‘Why, suh, I wuz jist all 
| done turn into salt, dat whut I wuz! Yassuh! 
Yevery time I tek a drink I kin feel a leetle 
mo’ and a leetle mo’ salt a-meltin’ in me, and 
go tricklin’? down and tricklin’ down, and 
| bimeby I reckon de best t’ing be dat I run away 
and git off dis ole boat. Yassuh! Dat whut 
I t’ink. ’Cause ef I all salt some night like’s 








bit’s foots? ’Pears to me dat dey yort to be | ought to be especially susceptible. 


Henry stood, with a bolt of calico poised in | know him. How this came about is best told 
his hand, and thought. ‘‘Let me see,’’ he | in Gleim’s own words: 


| 





| 


} 
| 
| 





| 


days passed he became more solemn, and lost) Panama, but in the province of ‘Manabi, 
|all desire to dance and play jokes with the| peyador. 


‘*T ’clar’,’’ he said to one of the boys, when | to, 
| his salt diet had been continued two weeks, | of natives in the interior of Ecuador are en- 





not, spang! I drap off de boat in de watah, 
and ’fore I kin holler ‘Holp!’ I melt all up 
like salt do in de watah, and den whar I be? 
No, suh! I ain’t tek no chances, so I git on 
de dry lan’. Dat’s whyfor I run away.”’ 
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GOETHE’S DOUBLE ROLE. 


OETHE was credited by a certain Amer- | 
G ican writer with having ‘‘something of | 

the calm and something of the coldness 
of the immortals,’’ but on occasion, as Mr. H. 
W. Boynton makes-clear in ‘‘The World’s | 
Leading Poets,’’ he was filled with the ‘‘joy of | 
living,’’ that irresponsible eruption of energy 
and high spirits to which the creative mind 


Soon after Goethe had written ‘‘Werther,’’ 
one Gleim came to Weimar, and wished to 


‘*T had brought with me the last ‘Musen- 
almanach,’ a literary novelty, and read here 
and there an article to the company in which 
I passed the evening. While I was reading, 
a young man, booted and spurred, in a short 
green shooting jacket thrown open, came in, 
and mingled with the audience. 

‘*T had scarcely remarked his entrance. He 
sat down opposite to me, and listened atten- 
tively. I scarcely knew what there was about 
him that particularly struck me, except a pair 
of brilliant black Italian eyes. But it was 
decreed that I should know more of him. 

‘*During a short pause, during which some 
gentlemen and ladies were discussing the merits 
of the pieces I had read, lauding some and 
censuring others, the gallant young sportsman 
(for such I took him to be) rose from his chair, 
and bowing with a most courteous and ingra- 
tiating air to me, offered to relieve me from 
time to time in reading, lest I should be tired. 

‘*T could do no less than accept so polite an 
offer, and immediately handed him the book. 
But O Apollo and all the Muses,—not forget- 
ting the Graces,—what was I then to hear! 

‘*At first, indeed, things went smoothly 
enough—the somewhat more solid, substantial 
fare of Voss, Stolberg, and Biirger was deliv- 
ered in such a manner that no one had any 
reason to complain. All at once, however, it 
was as if some wild and wanton spirit took 
possession of the young reader. 

‘*He read poems that had no existence in 
the ‘Almanach,’ and broke out into all possible 
modes and dialects. Hexameters, iambics, 
doggerel verses one after another, or blended 
in a strange confusion, came tumbling out in 
torrents. 





‘‘What wild and humorous fancies did he} 
not combine that evening! Amidst them came | 
out such noble thoughts, thrown in detached | 


|and flitting, that the authors to whom he| 


ascribed them must have thanked God on their | 
knees if they had fallen on their desks. | 
‘**That is Goethe or the devil!’ cried I to 
Wieland, who sat opposite me. 
** ‘Both!’ he replied. ”” 
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CONCERNING PANAMA HATS. 


CCORDING to Consul General F. W. 
Goding, who is stationed at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, Panama hats are not made in 


The hats are made only at night, 
because, owing to the heat, the straw becomes 
brittle to use in the daytime. Thousands 


gaged in the weaving of these hats, working 
from a little after midnight to seven in the 
morning. 

‘*The plants producing toquilla straw, from 
which Manabi (Panama) hats are made,’’ 
writes Mr. Goding, ‘‘are five or six species of 
stemless screw pines, the most important being 
known to science as Carludovica palmata, 
which grow wild in the hot, humid regions of 
Ecuador and Colombia, and in the forests of 
Peru, along the headwaters of the Amazon 
River; but the plant is seen at its best in the 
dense, dark, tropical forests on the Pacific 
coast of Ecuador. It attains a height of six 
to ten feet, and has the appearance of a dimin- 
utive palm tree. 

‘*Repeated attempts have been made to cul- 
tivate this plant, but with little success, for only 
in the wild state does it develop its character- 
istic qualities. ’’ 

Coy 
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JOHN’S FATE. 

SCHOOL-TEACHER who was about 

to be married visited an old friend, and 
naturally the coming event was the topic 

of much of the conversation. The young 
woman, whose plans were not yet made public, 
thought it wise to pledge the little four-year- 
old daughter of the house to secrecy. Accord- 





ingly she called little Ethel to her, told her 
that soon she and John were to be married, | 
and asked her to promise that she would keep | 
the secret. 

Little Ethel went back to her play, while | 
her mother and the teacher resumed their con- | 
versation. | 

Some ten minutes later Ethel returned, and | 
whispered with great caution, ‘‘Miss Brown, 
does John know anything about it?’’ 


Approved by Dr. Wiley 











“Silver Quarter” 
Coffee 


and good 
enough for 
anyone ! 





Keep your table supplied 
with beautiful tumblers 


No bother, no coupons, no 
Premium scheme— when you 
open the can the tumbler is there 
full cf coffee. 


Free 





Your grocer should welcome 
the chance to give such value 
for a quarter. Ask him. 


SWAIN, EARLE & CO., BOSTON. 





FREE 
In every can. 
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_ Fountain 


Flash Light 


Fits in the 
Pocket 
Like a 


Fountain 


Pen 
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Great 
Builliancy 
and 
Lasting 
Power 
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HIS New Flash Light is one of 

the most unique yet produced, 

and promises also to be one of 
the most popular. In appearance, 
it closely resembles a fountain pen, 
complete with its nickel-plated pocket 
clip. A brilliant tungsten lamp is 
fitted into a recession at one end, 
while the barrel of the pen contains 
a new process two-cell battery guar- 
anteed to equal in brilliancy and 
lasting power any three-cell battery 9 
made. The Fountain Flash Light 
measures 5% inches in length and 
may be carried in the pocket, just 
like a fountain pen. It is always 
clean, safe, and ready. 


OUR OFFER - 


The Fountain Flash Light complete 
will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new solicited 
subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion and 10c. extra; or sold for 
$1.00. In. either case, we will 
deliver free in the United States. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bailey’s Rubber Heels 


Like the Monkey's Grip—“Won't Ship.” 


Men and women everywhere are demanding Bailey’s Rubber 
Heels “First” because they won't slip,-and they buy them 
the “Second” time because they prove to be the best wearing 
rubber heel made. 

because they are made from the toughest fiber rubber in the world. 


A Rubber Heel Without a Fault 


THE AIR AND RUBBER CUSHIONS absorb the jar, lighten the 
weight, and lengthen the life of the Heel. 
Rubber flat-end studs absolutely prevent slipping. The monkey’s grip or 
a Bailey Rubber Heel can’t slip on any surface. 
points of contact—arms, legs, tail and mouth. The Bailey Rubber Heel is 
constructed with a// points of contact. There’s a Bailey (“4"') Rubber Heel 
to fit every man’s and woman’s shoe. 


Have a pair put on éo-day and get 
relief from the pavement jar of leather heels and the xervous fear of slipping. 






Safety First, Last, and Always. Safety from the 
fear of slipping. Safety from the jar of walking. 






Bailey's Rubber Heels wear longer 










BAILEY iS 
Momma Ge 


The ‘“U” shaped ribs and 


The monkey has six 











AT DEALERS OR REPAIR SHOPS 
Applied While You Wait 

Heels may be bought at our store or sent by mail for 25 cents. 

Bring or send diagram of heel (if not at dealers). 


50c. 











BAILEY RUBBER CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers and Patentees—Everything in Rubber Goods—100-Page Catalogue FREE. 
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Auto and Steamer Rug 


With Carrying Strap 


Few articles possess a wider range of usefulness 
than this Auto and Steamer Rug. It is an all- 
wool Rug, 60 x 70 inches, fringed. Bellevue 
grade, has a gray and white check and a green 
and seal-brown plaid, which 
closely resembles the high- 
grade Scotch and English 
pattems. The Rug is de- 
signed especially for use on 
the auto or steamer, or while 
attending football games. 
It is, however, equally 
serviceable for the lounge, bed, porch, or for 
carriage or sleigh riding. In fact, it may be 
used whenever additional protection is needed. 


Offer includes an adjustable Carrying Strap 
and Handle. 








4 Auto and Steamer Rug » 
Given Free, AtozndSteame Rus 
will be given free as a Winner’s Gift to any Com- 
panion subscriber who sends us five new solicited 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. This 
gift is in addition to a Premium for each of the _ 
five new subscriptions. Express charges on Rug 
must be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


The flour that keeps the family oing with the best bread—keeps the 
grocer going with the best Sail. ‘BETTER THAN THE BEST” 
means just what it says—you get better value for your money. 
The agency for DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR is the best evidence 
of a progressive grocer in any community. 

OUR GU. lA RA NTEE A yy Webster Flour does not make the best bread 


ua have ever baked—after using one bag or barrel— 
return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you and don’t accept 
“The Just as Good.” 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


